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OOD photography is the glamorous 

topic of our cureer cover this month. 
The picture was taken in the photo 
studio of McCall’s magazine which is 
adjacent to their new food kitchens 
and appliance test Marjorie 
Griffiths, home economist and assistant 
food editor of McCall’s, is shown ar- 
ranging the food while the photogra- 
phers are adjusting the lights. These 
foods are stand-ins as lighting is such 
an exacting job that food wilts under 
long exposure to heat. Fresh food is 
always on hand to whisk in once the 
lights are set. Standing in the back- 
ground at one of the prop cupboards is 
Marilyn More who obtains props for 
all food photos. 

While there are relatively few home 
economists working in food photogra- 
phy jobs, you may be sure whenever 
you see a food photograph in a maga- 
zine —or in advertisements — that a 
home economist has helped to create 
the picture. First by testing or origi- 
nating the recipe, then by preparing 
foods to photograph, perhaps collecting 
props—and finally on hand at the stu- 
dio to offer suggestions. 

Marjorie Griffiths is a graduate of 
home economics from Marywood Col- 
lege in Scranton, Pennsylvania. Sum- 
mers she worked in Pocono Mountain 
hotels and in a restaurant in Scranton 
where she learned the art of cake dec- 
orating. Her first job was as assistant 
dietitian at the Blue Bowl restaurant 
in New York City. She has been an as- 
sistant food editor at McCall’s for three 
and one-half years. 


* 
NITED Nations Day will be marked 
by special programs and projects in 
many schools. Last year the making of 
United Nations flags was a feature of 
the annual observance. On page 423 
Lucy F. Dye, head home economics 
teacher in the Nashville, Tennessee 
public schools, tells how students in one 


rooms. 


operative venture in flag-making that 
exemplified the United Nations spirit. 

At one time or another most home 
economists have made a decision con- 
cerning Marriage and/or Career. On 
page 424, Mina Johnston, a home 
economist from Mosquero, New Mexico 
offers comments from her experience of 
combining the “double role of matri- 
mony and profession.” Whether or not 
you agree, we think you will find her 
article thought-provoking. 

Mina W. Lamb, associate professor of 
home economics at Texas Technologi- 
cal College sent us the article on page 
425 saying that she was often asked to 
summarize some of the Trends in Rural 
Family Living. Her article developed 
from recently published writings on 
current research is a good summary, 
and may stimulate some re-reading of 
the original articles. 

The skit, Miss Professional, on page 
426 resulted when the program commit- 
tee of the Hillsborough County Council 
of homemaking teachers in Tampa, 
Florida planned a discussion on _profes- 
sional ethics. One committee member, 
Joann Hollaway of Tomlin Junior 
High School in Plant City, volunteered 
to write and direct a skit which would 
give points on ethics and serve as a 
springboard for further discussion. Due 
to its success it was sent to PRACTICAL 
to be shared with others. 

We first heard about the new home- 
making department described on page 
434 when the ground-breaking ceremon- 
ies for the new Milford, Connecticut 
high school were held in September 
1949. From then on we received prog- 
ress reports until finally came the article 
from Una Dowds Fowler telling how 
We Took Homemaking Out of the 
Basement! Not all teachers are called 
upon to originate plans for a brand 
new department, but many are con- 
sulted on changes. Mrs. Fowler’s story 
of the way she developed plans—even 
to the extent of taking additional study 
at the University of Connecticut—should 
be challenging. Mrs. Fowler, coordina- 
tor of home economics in Milford 
schools, holds both B.S. and M.S. de- 
grees from the University of Connecti- 
cut. 

What Do They Like to Eat? on page 
141 is based on a paper Gladys E. Vail, 
head of the department of foods and 
nutrition at Kansas State College, gave 
last year before the School Food Service 
Association meeting. Because food ac- 
ceptance is such a large part of a school 
lunch operation, you will be interested 


senior high school carried out a co- in Miss Vail’s ideas on this topic. 
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HIS summer I took two courses at 

Teachers College, Columbia taught 
by Lillian Locke, who retired at the 
end of summer session. It was a special 
privilege to attend her last formal 
classes. Following are jottings from 
class notes which are real “thought- 
leaders” for me. Are they for you? 

. 

Be an educator before everything 
else. Then see how one’s special abilli- 
ties can be used in education. 

° 

If learning more facts and develop- 
ing skills has not bettered a student in 
some way, then education has fallen 
down. It is not worth while to give a 
lesson in skills if it does not at the 
same time help to change an attitude, 
increase appreciation or start an indi- 
vidual on new habit developments. 

. 

Forget mistakes unless you can learn 
something from them. It is far better 
to examine your successes to see what 
made them successful. 

° 

No one can do everything. Very often 
it seems you are not doing anything 
very significant, but often it is the little 
things that make a difference in indi- 
vidual lives. 

. 

Always seize a chance to work with 
being, she can do no matter what the 
subject. 

. 

Always sieze a chance to work with 
other people. If they don’t talk your 
language, stay long enough to teach 
them your language. 

° 

If only we made our incidental teach- 
ing more purposeful—and then more 
purposefully made our teaching lead to 
the incidental. 

. 

One’s philosophy is what one be- 
lieves and practices. A philosophy may 
be based on ignorance—or on knowl- 
edge. It is particularly important that 
teachers try not to base their philosophy 
on ignorance or personal selfish beliefs. 
What is your philosophy doing to your 
teaching? 


ct 
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CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Name 


School 


To augment 


your sewing lessons... 


SEND FOR THE 
CELANESE 


FABRIC PACKAGE! 


Eight useful half-yard samples of fabrics for 
apparel and decorative uses are neatly packaged 
in this kit! Complete with details of technical 
characteristics and practical application. Sam- 
ples are large enough for you to intelligently 
explore the draping qualities of fabrics, and 
enable you to teach an effective story on color 


selections. Prepared specifically for teachers, 


Advertising Department 
Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 








this sample fabric kit will help tu make your 


textile and clothing classes more interesting. 
Available prepaid at the nominal charge of 
$3.00. (Here’s real saving since the fabric alone 
would cost $7.75 at current retail prices.) Just 
fill in the coupon below .. . and let the Celanese 
Sample Fabric Package lend real aid to your 


teaching throughout the coming year. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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Gentlemen: Please send me Celanese’ Sample Fabric Package for which I enclose 


check or money order for $3.00 (not stamps or cash). 








State. 





City 
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N increase of twenty-five to thirty 

million new members and $3,000,- 

000 in contributions for the support 
and expansion of Radio Free Europe are 
the major objectives of this year’s na- 
tionwide Crusade for Freedom. The 
campaign, first launched September 
third under the chairmanship of Gen- 
eral Lucius D. Clay, is expected to con- 
tinue into this month. 
4 The organizaiton was founded last 
year for the purpose of spreading ideas 
of freedom throughout nations, partic- 
ularly those behind the Iron Curtain. 
Since then, Radio Free Europe through 
its two radio stations has broadcast 
daily news programs as well as music, 
drama and other entertainment to such 
countries as Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Rumania and Hungary. By _ these 
broadcasts it is hoped to counter-act 
communist propaganda with truth and 
to help disseminate the desire for free- 
dom. 

At the close of last year’s Crusade 
for Freedom the World Freedom Bell, 
taken as the organization’s symbol, was 
ceremoniously hung in West Berlin’s 
City Hall Tower. In addition, the 
enthusiastic support and money con- 
tributions made possible the second 
radio station of Radio Free Europe 
which now directs its programs ex- 
clusively to Czechoslovakia. 

This year General Clay emphasized 
the need of several additional stations 
.o aid in dispersing truth throughout 
all satellite nations. He hopes to see 
in the near future at least one radio 
station directing its message of liberty 
to each communist country. 

With this long-range goal in mind 
and with appreciation of support given 
last year, he asked the cooperation and 
support of each individual to help make 
freedom possible for all. 


Women Defense Workers 

Not many homemakers without work 
experience have been hired for defense 
jobs so far, Frieda S. Miller, director of 
the U. S. Women’s Bureau, reported in 
a Labor Day message. She explained 
that as long as trained workers can be 
procured by defense plants, they are not 
likely to hire many untrained women. 
Industry, at the time of her message, 
was in the tooling-up stage and the 
greatest need was for certain skilled 
employees. Miss Miller predicted that 
by the end of 1952, about one and 
one half million people not normally 
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on the labor market (mainly home- 
makers) would probably be required 
for defense jobs. 


CARE for Korea 


A campaign to finance CARE pack- 
ages for Korea will be conducted by the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
from November 12 through Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. Funds realized from the cam- 
paign will be used for the six types of 
CARE packages which have been made 
up to meet specific Korean conditions. 
They are: a woolen blanket, cotton tex- 
tiles ($7 each), food, woolen fabric, un- 
derwear ($10 each) and knitting wool 
($13). The packages will be given to 
the most destitute orphanages, refugee 
families and other civilian war victims. 


Government Jobs for Dietitians 

Jobs in federal hospitals in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; in U. S. Public Health 
Service hospitals; with the Office of In- 
dian Affairs and in the Canal Zone are 
now open to qualified dietitians, the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission recently 
announced. Applicants must have 
taken a college course which included 
certain specific courses and have had 
one to four years experience as a hos- 
pital dietitian. ‘Twelve months as a 
student dietitian will be accepted for 
one year of experience. Salaries 


(OSS SO eT” a Rea 
* 
Dates to Remember 


October 9-12 — Thirty-fourth annual 
meeting of the American Dietetic 
Association, Cleveland 

October 12—Columbus Day 

October 24—United Nations Day 

October 31—Halloween 

November 3-10—National 
Achievement Week 

November 4-7—National Home Demon- 
stration Agents’ Association meeting, 
Fort Worth, Texas 

November 11-17—American Education 
Week 

November 11—Armistice Day 

November 12-14—School Food Service 
Association meeting, New York City 

November 25-31—National 4-H Club 
Congress, Chicago 

November 26-December 1 — American 
Vocational Association, Minneapolis 

December 25—Christmas 


* 
ORS ELE SS RTE 


4-H Club 


range from $3,100 to $5,400. Applica- 
tion forms can be secured from post 
offices, civil service regional offices and 
from the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


What Makes a Good Dietitian? 


A project to discover what interests 
contribute to success in dietetics has 
been undertaken in Kansas. Practicing 
dietitians will be asked what areas of 
their work give them satisfaction and 
which they dislike. The results will 
be used to select interns and semi-pro- 
fessional persons for dietetics work and 
in vocational guidance. The project 
is being undertaken by the Kansas 
Dietetic Association, the Kansas State 
College counseling bureau and the De- 
partment of Foods and Nutrition at that 
college. 


From Here te There— 

Virginia Beirne has been appointed 
home economics director for the West- 
inghouse appliance division’s middle At- 
lantic district. A graduate of Penn 
State College, she was home service di- 
rector for the Northern Pennsylvania 
Power Company before going to West- 
inghouse. 

Margaret J. Brennan has been named 
regional home economist for the Wheat 
Flour Institute. She will provide tech- 
nical information about wheat flour 
foods and the food and nutrition pro- 
gram of the institute to teachers and 
other interested persons in California, 
Oregon, Washington, Nevad¥, Idaho 
and Utah. Before coming to the In- 
stitute, Miss Brennan was assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. She has also taught at 
Cornell and high schools in Michigan. 

Priscilla Collier is now working as a 
home economist for the Crosley Di- 
vision of the Avco Manufacturing Cor- 
poration. With Atlanta, Georgia, as her 
base of operations, she will work with 
the company’s distributors and dealers 
in southern seaboard states. 


Eleanor A. Marvin, who won the 
American Gas Association-McCall’s 
Magazine Home Service Achievement 
Award in 1949, has been transferred 
from Steubenville, Ohio, to the Pitts- 
burgh staff of the Pittsburgh Group 
Companies in the Columbia Gas Sys 
tem. Her new work will be on-the-job 
training. She is being replaced in Steu- 
benville by Mary Martz. 

Katharine Smith and Joan McKnight. 
have recently been appointed hoinec 
economists for the Manufacturers Light 
and Heat Company. Miss Smith, a grad- 
uate of the University of Maryland, has 
had five yeat’s experience with another 
utility company. Miss McKnight is a 
1950 graduate of Muskingum College, 
New Concord, Ohio. 
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we lesson this year? Here is a wonderful 
“am 1% taffy recipe—-easy—thrifty—fun to make 
ate —perfect taffy. We know you and your 
¥ students will like this rich, mellow 
a 
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ur i Clip this for your candy lesson 
a FREE! Candy Recipe Folder—You ; KARO CHOCOLATE TAFFY 
a, will want this recipe folder for your 4 (For other simple, delicious candies made with 
i tadente: “Better Hi de C , Karo Syrup—send coupon below) 
students: etter omemade VUan- 
- . . . y 
n dies with KARO Syrup”. Contains a ! 2 cups KARO Syrup, Red or 22 squares unsweetened chocolate 
O- Z = aioe 3 Blue Label Ya teaspoon salt 
r- wide range of r ecipes.. .from creamy —! VY cup water 1 tablespoon butter or margarine 
at *no-cook” fudge to popcorn balls . VY, teaspoon vanilla 
” and apples-on-a-stick. Your students Combine first four ingredients in senna. Cook over medium 
a ° ° P heat, stirring constantly until mixture boils. Continue cooking, 
will love it! Send coupon for copies stirring almost constantly to hard ball stage (260° F.) or until a 
I small amount of mixture forms a hard ball when tested in very 
r- needed... today. cold water. Remove from heat; add butter and vanilla, and stir 
7 only —— ra ag pe — Sy ene a let — until — 
: enough to handle. Pull candy with lightly-buttered fingers unti 
h KARO Syrup Makes Better Candy it hare satin-like finish, and is light in color. Pull into long ropes, 
rs ¥4 inch in diameter. Cut with scissors into inch pieces and wrap 
These are the reasons many cook in waxed paper. Makes about 1 pound. 
4 Pan Taffy: Follow above recipe. After adding butter and 
e€ books specify KARO for homemade vanilla, pour into buttered pan (8 x 8 x 2 inches). When cool 
's candies: KARO® Syrup insures vel- cut into squares. 
t vety texture... wonderful flavor... a 
‘ pure goodness. ..helps prevent candy , ' 
5 ai p 
) from crystallizing. What s more, i Jane Ashley, Home Service Dept. T 5 
: KARO Syrup is rich in dextrose... E Corn Products Refining Co. I 
? food-energy sugar! Your students ; 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. f 
should know the KARO way to better i Please send me free 6-page recipe folder: ; 
homemade candies. Clip coupon now! ; “Better Homemade Candies with Karo Syrup ' 
a Send copies to: j 
There are recipes for all ' “ ] 
: | ame q 
3 kinds of KARO s 
School. f 
© Blue Label KARO (Dark)...rich, zesty, satisfying! i i 
| * Red Label KARO is crystal clear (Light)... mild, 4 City Zone State g 
sweet, and delicate! | (This offer good only in the United States) | 
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Crops in Peace and War 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Price $2.50 Pp. 942 1951 


This impressive and handsome vol- 
ume is the 1950-51 Yearbook of Agri- 
culture. In brief, informative articles, 
it reports on many phases of agricul- 
tural research. Here may be found such 
varied information as the uses of milk 
in manufactured foods, nine principles 
of freezing vegetables, the advantages of 
furs made from lambskin and how to 
prepare armadillo sausage. Each article 
is written by a specialist. 

This book is a treasury of facts for 
anyone interested in agricultural re- 
search—a category which, because so 
many agricultural products are used in 
the home, surely includes many home 
economists. —P. A. 


The Presidential Cookbook 


By Henrietta Nesbitt 
Doubleday and Company, New York 
Price $2.75 Pp. 246 1951 


Compiled by the woman who was 
White House housekeeper all through 
the Roosevelt administration, this is an 
interesting collection of recipes that 
were served to the Roosevelts and their 
many guests. There are entertaining 
bits of information about some of the 
foods served on certain occasions, others 
pointing out how the White House 
dealt with rationing and food scarcities 
during the war years. All in all, this is 
a good supplemental cook book and one 
you will enjoy reading. 

—Reviewed by Jessie Knox 


Patio Cook Book 

By Helen Evans Brown 

Ward Ritchie Press, Los Angeles 

Price $3.50 Pp. 141 1951 

The Patio Cook Book is the second 
of Mrs. Brown’s little books of gourmet 
type recipes with a special theme. It 
contains 141 dishes suitable for serving 
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REVIEW 


outdoors. The same format and type are 
used as for Mrs. Brown’s Chafing Dish 
Cook Book, which received several 
honors for typographic excellence. Like 
the other book, this one has one recipe 
to a page and each is footnoted by a 
pertinent quote or a hint about the 
food. It is not a book for cooking 
outdoors, though recipes which require 
a charcoal grill are given. It also in- 
cludes casserole dishes, appetizers, 
drinks, cold soups, salads, vegetables and 
a few desserts. —P. A. 


Mealmaster Recipe File 
and Menu Service 

By Mary T. Kavanaugh 

Price $15 File Cards 1951 

A new series of 500 quantity recipes 
on 5 by 8 file cards has been developed 
by Mary T. Kavanaugh, restaurant food 
service specialist and non-commercial 
test kitchen director. The recipes have 
been served to thousands of customers 
and checked for taste acceptance and 
appetite appeal. Each card includes 
portion cost and major nutritional 
values per serving. Copies can be ob- 
tained from the Mealmaster Recipe File 
and Menu Service, 7646 S. Marshfield, 
Chicago 20, Illinois. 


The Party Sampler 
By Edith M. Barber 
Sterling Publishing Co., N. Y. 
Price $1.50 Pp. 63 1951 


This charming little book, crammed 
full of party ideas and recipes, is the 
second sampler by Miss Barber, food 
editor for General Features Syndicate 
and one of the deans of home eco- 
nomics in business. Like The Spice 
Sampler which preceded it, The Party 
Sampler has a small assortment of cel- 
lophane packets pagted inside its front 
cover. This time, instead of spices, 
they contain tiny candies for decorat- 
ing food. 

Types of parties described in the 
book are buffets, stag parties, outdoor 


meals, cooperative parties, church. and 
club suppers and luncheons, small din- 
ner parties, cocktail parties, .tea and 
sherry parties, evening parties, wed- 
ding parties, holiday parties, and _par- 
ties for children and teen-agers. ‘The 
emphasis is on informal ways of en- 


tertaining. —P. A. 
Setting Your Table 

By Helen Sprackling 

M. Barrows & Company, Inc., 


New York 
Price $3.95 Pp. 213 1951 Revised 


The revised edition of Setting Your 
Table takes into consideration almost 
every phase of gracious entertaining at 
the dinner table, tea table, buffet and 
breakfast tables. 

Mrs. Sprackling discusses in detail 
the selection and care of china, silver 
and glassware, also their proper ar- 
rangement on the dinner table. ‘The 
book contains many illustrations and 
photographs of various types of table 
settings and flower arrangements. There 
are also many facts on the history of 
china, silver and glassware which are 
not usually found in books on this sub- 
ject. Setting Your Table would be a 
good addition to a home economist’s 
library for it has many pages of worth- 


while information and is _ enjoyable 
reading. —F. S. 
The Shuttle-Craft Book 


of American Hand-Weaving 
By Mary Meigs Atwater 
Macmillan and Company, New York 
Price $5.50 Pp. 341 1951 Revised 


Anyone interested in hand-weaving 
knows Mrs. Atwater’s book of hand- 
weaving, first published in 1928. Now 
she has completely revised the original 
book, reorganizing the material for 
easier use and adding several new chap- 
ters. These include chapters on rug- 
making, leno patterns, pick-up weaving 
with nine native American pick-up 
weaves, and a final one on finishes. 

The book starts with a discussion 
of the origin and development of hand- 
weaving and its revival in this country. 
From this Mrs. Atwater goes on to dis- 
cuss beginner’s problems and then gives 
an excellent discussion on how to de- 
sign fabrics—choice of weaves, fibers, 
patterns and colors. Next she out- 
lines how to set up the loom, adjust- 
ments, knots and tie-ups, and first steps 
in weaving. 

The balance of the book is devoted to 
weaves and pattern drafts including 
plain weave, twills, four-harness over- 
shots, summer and winter weave, the 
“spot” or “Bronson” weaves, double 
faced twill and double weaves. There 
are 162 fine illustrations, 72 of which 
are diagrams. —R. R. 
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NEW-FREE 
TEACHING MANUAL 


To help you tell your students about the “Magic” of Condensed Milk 


“GOOD EATING BY BORDEN’S” 
















Now—for the first time—the complete story of 
one of the most fascinating and versatile milk 
products has been compiled into a 16-page illus- 
trated teacher’s guide. 


In ‘‘Good Eating By Borden’s”’ you'll find . . . 


@ the history of the origin of condensed milk 
@ a detailed account of its manufacture 


@ what makes condensed milk different from 
other milk products 

@ a scientific explanation of its great nutritional 
value 





@ recipes showing its wonderful versatility 





Plus a wealth of other valuable facts and infor- 


— ; 
(. \ mation! 
@) ‘ele Specially prepared for your convenience by the 
‘ makers of the original sweetened condensed 
atin milk, Borden’s Eagle Brand, this booklet is 
: offered free to home economics teachers. 
iy Bordens 


Every home economist is sure to find ‘‘Good 
Eating By Borden’s” an invaluable help 
in making milk-cookery classes easier to 
teach—more interesting for their students. 
For your free copy mail coupon below—or 
coupon in service section of this magazine. 


f, FE! Mail this coupon today 
e@ (or coupon on page 461) 





| 
CEL 
EAGLE BRAND 





ee 


The magic milk product you 













can make more interesting Sw NED 

dishes with than any other CONDENSED MILE 

ingredient on earth! FOp MAGIC nEssee ee ee ee ee 
™ — Borden’s Dept. PH-101, Box 175 


New York 46, New York 


Dordens 


Please send me a free copy of ““Good Eating By Borden’s.”’ 








EAGLE BRAND | =: 
Address 
SWEETENED CONDENSED MILK City . State 





©The Borden Co. 
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HOME ECONOMISTS — 
ACCLAIM NEW 
JELLY-TEACHING APPROACH! 


NEW JELLY-MAKING METHOD MAKES 
CLASSROOM DEMONSTRATIONS 
COMPLETE, EASY, FAST, SURE! 


Home economists everywhere are delighted with this new 15-minute 
method of making jams and jellies! For:this new approach to jelly 
making—using Certo or Sure-Jell and frozen fruits or juices or bottled 
juices—makes classroom demonstrations easy, fun, and, most impor- 
tant, swre! There’s no more messy fruit preparation .. . no more guess- 
work ... and you can make a batch in just 15 minutes—so that a 
complete jelly-making lesson can be given in one class period. No 
wonder home economists are changing their habits of teaching jelly 
making! Try it once... and you will, too! 


ee ¥* ( 





EXCITING BRAND-NEW KIND OF JELLY 
MAKES A JAM-SESSION JELL 
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TEEN-AGERS TAKE TO NEW 
JELLY-MAKING SPEED-METHOD 


Home Economics teachers report 
that their jelly-making sessions with 
teen-agers have made a big hit. They 
state that students respond eagerly 
to this new way of making jams and 
jellies. They learn quickly—thanks 
to the speed and ease of this wonder- 
ful new method! 


Your students are sure to find 
jelly making fun this new 15-minute 
way, too. So plan a session for teach- 
ing jam and jelly making soon. 


SO MUCH THRIFTIER... 
TASTES SO MUCH BETTER! 


Yes, jams and jellies made at home 
cost so much less than “‘store-bought”’ 
—and taste so much better! There’s 
just nothing like the thrill of eating 
your very own homemade. So teach your 
students this modern jelly-making 
method so that they, too, may experi- 
ence the pleasure and satisfaction of 
enjoying their very own homemade! 
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JUST USE CERTO OR SURE-JELL—the Natural Fruit 
Pectin Products—Follow Recipes Carefully—And 
Results Are Perfect Every Time 


Guesswork’s gone when you demon- 
strate with Certo or Sure-Jell. There’s 
no worry of over-cooking or under- 
cooking. And no fear of failure. With 
Certo or Sure-Jell, you just follow the 
recipe carefully, boil one minute—and 
jams and jellies turn out beautifully 
every time. That’s because both Certo 
and Sure-Jell are made from natural 
fruit pectin. (As you know, pectin is 
nature’s ‘‘jellying’’ substance which 
varies so much in quantity and qual- 
ity from fruit to fruit, that teachers 
appreciate the stability of a stand- 
ardized product tailored to stand- 
ardized recipes.) 


It’s Jelly-Teaching Season 
All Year Round... Thanks to 
New Easy Method! 


Yes, any time is jelly-demonstration 
time when you use Certo or Sure-Jell 
and frozen fruits or juices, or bottled 
juices. Would you like to teach your 
students to make strawberry jam in 
December? Grape jelly in May? It 
doesn’t matter! Just use a box of 
luscious frozen strawberries or a bottle 
of tempting grape juice, and follow 
the simple, easy directions for using 
Certo or Sure-Jell. In one short class 
period you can teach an entire lesson, 
including a complete demonstration 
of a truly superb jelly or jam. 
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SEND FOR NEW LEAFLET 
OF FROZEN FRUIT AND 
JUICE RECIPES 


There is a booklet 
attached to every 
Certo bottle and 
Sure-Jell package 
containing recipes 
for fresh, canned 
and dry fruits. For 
classroom recipes 
featuring frozen 
fruits and juices, 
send in for Frances Barton’s special 
recipe leaflet. Write to Frances Barton, 
General Foods Consumer Service, 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





LUSCIOUS, RIPE, FIELD-FRESH 
FLAVOR RETAINED—AND 
A 50% BIGGER YIELD! 


This new method, which requires 
just a one-minute boil, ends old- 
fashioned long boiling with its “‘is- 
it-cooked-yet’’ worries and loss of 
precious fruit juices! With Certo or 
Sure-Jell, jams and jellies have lovelier 
color... richer flavor... marvelous 
“set.’’ They retain all that wonderful 
real ripe goodness of fruit picked at 
its sun-sweet best! 

What’s more, because the juices 
don’t boil away, your students will 
get 50% more glasses from the same 
amount. of fruit. 





HERE’S ALL YOU DO 
TO TEACH THIS EASY, 
FAST, SURE METHOD! 





IT’S ALMOST UNBELIEVABLY EASY! There’s 
no preparation of ingredients, just 
frozen fruit or bottled fruit juice, 
sugar, and either Certo or Sure-Jell. 





b 

COMBINE INGREDIENTS and-cook, follow- 
ing the simple directions found with 
both Certo and Sure-Jell. Boil only 
1 minute and skim. 





Cover at 
once with an eighth-of-an-inch layer 
of melted paraffin. 


POUR QUICKLY into glasses. 
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N connection with its campaign to 

induce Americans to lose some half 

a billion pounds, the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company has prepared 
Cheers for Chubby, an animated 8 min- 
ute color film. This film, presented in 
cooperation with the Public Health 
Service of the Federal Security Agency 
and the American Medical Association, 
handles the overweight problem in a 
delightful manner. Mr. Chubby, the 
principal character, is portrayed as the 
victim of too many helpings of cake. 
The film follows his progress through 
the usual pitfalls of a reducing pro- 
gram, his setbacks and his ultimate 
triumph. Proper foods to eat, the im- 
portance of staying religiously with a 
diet and the opportunities for im- 
proved health are emphasized. Cheers 
for Chubby is now being shown iv 
movie theaters. 

According to Dr. Donald B. Arm- 
strong, public health authority and a 
vice-president of the Metropolitan in 
charge of its health and welfare ac- 
tivities, 95 per cent of all overweight 
cases are due to overeating. He points 
out thet excess pounds are a real threat 
to health by placing a burden on the 
heart and circulatory system, particu- 
larly after age 30. With 25,000,000 
adult Americans overweight at least 10 
per cent, this film is one medium en- 
couraging people to “battle with their 
bulges.” In the near future, an 11 
minute version entitled Losing to Win 
will be available for television and gen- 
eral educational use. 


Ages and Stages 

Two new films on child development 
have been produced by Crawley Films, 
Ltd., for the National Film Board of 
Canada. The first movie, He Acts His 
Age, concerns child development from 
the infancy stage to mid-adolescence. It 
runs 13 The other, The 
Terrible Two's and the Trusting 
Three’s which is 20 minutes long, deals 
with the particular problems that face 
children between the ages of 2 to 4. 
In both films the photography is ex- 
cellent and brief discussion guides of 


minutes. 
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the films are available with questions 
to help stimulate discussion. Informa- 
tion on booking these films can be ob- 
tained through the Text-Film Depart- 
ment, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New 
xOrK, IN. Y 


Consideration for Others 

An important lesson in social living 
is taught in The Other Fellow’s Feel- 
ings, the first in a new series of discus- 
sional films. ‘The film, designed for fifth 
to ninth grade classes, could be used in 
guidance or in human relations discus- 
sions. It dramatizes the problem of 
teasing and ridicule which are carried 
on until someone’s feelings are hurt. 
Then it challenges the audience to dis- 
cuss this problem. The film can be 
purchased for $45 from Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


We Wash Our Clothes 


The fundamentals of laundering are 
explained in a new 35 mm silent film- 
strip called Modern Washing Methods. 
Sorting clothes, stain removal, pre- 
treating of heavy soil, correct water 
temperatures, soaps and detergents, size 
and type of load, correct washing times, 
adequate washing action, rinsing, and 
water extraction are among the fun- 
damentals covered by both the photo- 
graphs and the teacher’s commentary. 
A silent filmstrip was chosen to pre- 
sent this material becouse of its greater 
flexibility. 

The filmstrip was prepared under the 
supervision of Mary K. Dougherty, di- 
rector of home economics of the Thor 
Corporation. In addition to the film- 
strip and commentary, the kit accom- 





Photos from Modern Washing Methods 


panying the film includes a stain re- 
moval chart and a copy of the home 
economics department’s monthly pub- 
lication. ‘The film is available to home 
economics teachers, home service direc- 
tors of utility companies, home demon- 
stration agents and others conducting 
home laundry classes. The address of 
the Thor Corporation is 2115 South 
54th Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois. 


Guide to Free Films 

Teachers planning their fall schedules 
will be interested to note that the 1951 
edition of The Educators Guide to 
Free Films is now available. Complete- 
ly revised, this annual guide is a valu- 
able aid in selecting classroom films 
for educational purposes. 

This 11th Annual Edition has been 
increased in size and lists 194 more 
films than in 1950. The Guide con- 


tains such information as: titles of 
films with new films starred for con- 
venience, a short resume of each film, 


whether the film is silent or has sound, 
the number of reels, date of release, 
and names and addresses of distributors. 
The Educators Guide to Free Films 
costs $6.00 and can be obtained by 
writing Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin. 




















HEN 4-H Club members recently 

presented a TV show over station 
KSD-TV in St. Louis, their audience 
was the largest ever to see a 4-H pro- 
gram in Missouri. The show, which 
was part of National 4-H Club Week 
observance, was reported in the July 
1951 National 4-H News. 

The fifteen-minute program opened 
with a boy and girl reciting the club 
pledges as they held up a banner with 


the familiar words on it. ‘Then sev- 
eral boys and girls told about their 
projects. A part of the film, 4-H in 
Action, was shown, a 4-H leader de- 
scribed her work, and Mary Summers, 
the home demonstration agent, told 
how adults other than leaders and 
women’s extension clubs help 4-H. The 
program was concluded with the 4-H 
motto. 
Television Course 

A graduate seminar on Home Eco- 
Television is being taught 
at Drexel Institute of Technology in 
Philadelphia this semester. The sem- 
inar includes a study of studio organi- 
zation and techniques, and evaluation 
of programs. Emphasis is on devel- 
opment of programs in the general 
field of home economics, with special 
attention to home management, child 
care, interior decoration and_ fashion. 
The instructor is Ruth Weir Miller, 
education director of station WCAU- 
TV, Philadelphia. 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS : 


For a dish that looks good, tastes good, serve 


Banana Mixed 


BANANA MIXED GRILL 


Peel bananas. Place on broiler rack, or into pan containing 
3 firm bananas* a rack, together with meat and tomato halves. Brush 
3 hamburger patties, 3 inch thick bananas and tomato halves with butter or margarine 
and sprinkle lightly with salt. Broil about 3 inches 
7 from heat 5 to 6 minutes, or until bananas and meat 
Melted butter or margarine are browned. Turn bananas and meat only. Continue 
Salt broiling 5 to 6 minutes longer or until meat and 
tomatoes are browned and bananas are tender . . . easily 
pierced with a fork. Garnish hamburger patties and 
tomatoes with small sprigs of parsley. Three servings. 


3 tomato halves 


Parsley 


Variations: In place of tomato, use canned peach sausages or frankfurters. Since frankfurters take 
halves, halves of canned pineapple slices or only 2 to 3 minutes to broil, place these on the 
oranges peeled and cut in slices about %2 inch rack when bananas are almost done. Turn as 
thick. In place of hamburger, use lamb chops, required. 


Home Economics Department 


*Use all-yellow or slightly green-tipped bananas UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River, New York 6 
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A magnificent story can be told about the nutritional value of eggs. 

And especially important to you, as a foods teacher, is the fact that these “golden 
nuggets of nutrition” are available to all families at all seasons of the year. 

Now, we believe that a food so important deserves the best cooking 

efforts of young meal planners—your students. To help you teach your students 
how to retain the precious goodness of eggs, the Poultry and Egg National 

Board has brought together concise and tested material for your use. 

This Classroom Plan, available to you as a home economics teacher, is 

your guide to help you teach basic egg cookery. 


The Council on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association has reviewed and 
accepted the nutritional information included in this 
study plan, plus the supplemental material offered. 
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POULTRY AND EGG NATIONAL BOARD, 308 W. Washington 3t., Chicago 64, Ill. 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION Devoted to'Research and Education Work in Behalf of the Poultry Industry 
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Kathryn B. Niles 


Director of Home Economics 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY— 


You can get basic egg cookery information, 
thoroughly tested in PENB’s own Labora- 
tory-Kitchen in handy form for classroom 
use. Send for your free copy of ‘The Egg 
and You” plus supplemental recipe material. 


See Coupon Section 
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AST year a small Liberian boy 
wrote a letter in his best hand- 
writing to the United Nations. It 
read: 


“Dear Sir 

I am very glad to write this letter 
to you. 

Please sir, I humbly beg you to send 
me the copy of the flags of the united 
nations, because I wanted io know the 
nations united in the world; hence I am 
in need of the copy. 

I shall be very thankful if it should 
be kindly sent to me, because I am a 
boy whose age is 9 years, and I started 
my school in the year 1946 and I have 
been hearing that there are some na- 
tions united in the world. 

this comes with greetings 
Sincerely yours,” 


This touching letter is just one ex- 
ample of how people all over the world 
are combining their efforts toward 
greater understanding among others 
through the work of the United Na- 
tions. 

This year, the UN General Assembly 
has named October 24th as United Na- 


tions Day. It will mark the sixth anni- 


versary of the birth of the United Na- 
tions organization. With the appropri- 
ate slogan, UN Plus You, this day will 
be dedicated to making the aims and 
objectives of the United Nations bet- 
ter known to all nations as well as cre- 
ating a more thorough understanding 
and knowledge of the organization, it- 
self. UN Week, October 21-27 will serve 
as the educational period in promoting 
these goals. 

The United Nations realizes the im- 
portance of schools and their role in 
this program; consequently it has sug- 
gested many school activities in antici- 
pation of UN Day. Whether it be a 
short assembly program on the work 
and progress of the UN, a pageant of 
famous world personalities showing 
every nation’s contribution to civiliza- 
tion or simply a special UN_ bookshelf 
set up in the library, schools can make 
a real contribution to the celebration. 

Nasrollah Entezam, President of the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, strongly urges the support of 
school children in its great work. He 
states that all their lives, the youth of 
the world will be hearing about the 
world’s problems—such as collective se- 
curity, human rights, self-determination 
of nations—and how to solve them. 
Whether thegg ideas are successfully 
shaped into gX@at civilizing forces or are 
left abandoned in history will be largely 
determined by the world’s youth. 


—The Editors 
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By Luey F. Dye 


Head Home Economics Teacher 


Nashville, Tennessee 


we made UN flags 


HAT better project could be used to coordinate all depart 
ments within a school than the making of United Nations 
flags? 

Eight days before the observance of United Nations Week, No 
vember 1950, the chairman of the local UN Committee asked the 
Nashville Public Schools to make forty-four flags, one for cach 
school in the system. 


East Nashville Senior High School answered the call and five 
departments of the.school—social s« ience, home economics, art, 
industrial arts and the ROTC—went into action immediately. 


The social science group did research on such matters as the 
history of the flag, the type of materials to be used and the rules 
for displaying it. 

The girls in the home economics department spent much time 
locating and buying the exact amount, kind and colors of ma 
terials so generously contributed by the American Legion. All 
classes then cooperated in cutting, stitching and putting in cas 
ings in preparation for silk screening by the art department. Art 
students, in the meantime, had drawn and cut the stencil of the 
symbol, a beautiful wreath, to be applied by means of the silk 
screen. Together the two departments worked feverishly to 
meet the deadline. 

When the last flag was pressed, the flags were mounted on 
stands designed and made by the industrial arts department. 
The ROTC unit of the school then assisted the American Legion 
in displaying them in the parade scheduled for this special week. 

Thus the making of the United Nations flags served not only 
as a means of uniting the efforts within the school, but also ol 
cementing further the ties between school and community. 
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marriage *""/.. career 


O you think reading a book about 

the atomic bomb would qualify a 

person to advise on its manufac- 
ture? Is the professional home econo- 
mist without homemaking experience 
qualified to guide homemakers and fu- 
ture homemakers in marriage and 
happy family life? Does our college 
curriculum really prepare us profes- 
sionally for the job ahead? 

The average home economics gradu- 
ate feels confident of her ability to 
manage both her professional and_per- 
sonal life. She feels she has much to 
offer her homemaking group. If she 
marries, she believes her training will 
enable her to make a success of her 
marriage. 

There is every chance her marriage 
will be a success, but she will find the 
living of a marriage as different from 
her training as making an atomic bomb 
is from reading a book. It is not that 
her training has been wrong, but simply 
that her experiences have not been 
deep enough. For example, books about 
marriage will help a person to meet 
marital problems but they cannot assure 
adjustment between man and wife. The 
early family life of each and their com- 
bined experiences in their marriage are 
fully as important as any college train- 
ing either may have had. 

This brings up the question: should 





Before becoming a full time homemaker 
in Mosquero, New Mexico, Mrs. Johns- 
ton taught vocational home economics. 
At one period she combined her home- 
making duties with her teaching career 
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By Mina Johnston 
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women who are going to work for the 
betterment of family life be married? 
An unqualified Yes or No will not 
answer the question. Neither can any 
definite rule be applied to every case. 
Let us look at both sides of the ques- 
tion before drawing conclusions. 

First of all, the married home econo- 
mist has a richer experience to bring to 
her job than does her unmarried co- 
worker. She has found that practicing 
what she teaches may call for modifica- 
tion of her teachings. Her intimate 
dealing with the personalities of her 
family make her realize how complex 
family life really is and enable her to 
become more tolerant and understand- 
ing in her relationship with others. 

In spite of all the glorifying of the 
homemaker role by home economists, 
parts of the job are still drudgery. The 
loving and understanding parent needs 
respite from the constant care of small 
children. Doing the dishes or sweeping 
the floor can become monotonous when 
they are done over and over again. A 
person with this experience will do 
her teaching on a more practical level. 

The happily married home economist 
usually feels more secure and is thus 
better balanced than the single person. 
She is fulfilling the role of a woman as 
wife and mother. She should be less 
restless and more stable in a society 
which still ranks married women above 
“old maids.” 

So far we have touched only the 
bright side of the picture of the mar- 
ried professional woman. Any woman 
who has ever felt the conflicting pres- 
sure of job and home knows that mar- 


Often, 


riage is not a cure for all ills. 
her energy is so spent she cannot do 
justice to either job. She may even be- 
come less stable and more unhappy 
than had she remained single. As such 
she may find her marriage a bitter dis- 
appointment and feel such a sense of 
failure that her whole philosophy of 
family life may be shattered. Such a 
person cannot be expected to be 
capable of helping others with family 
problems. 

The single woman has certain definite 
advantages over her married sister. She 
can give all her energy to developing 
techniques for helping others. She has 
more time for advanced training and 
thus may be better educated. She may 
become a more interesting person be- 
cause she has more time to devote to 
self-improvement. If she has had a 
happy childhood and has become a 
mature person, she will have acquired 
much understanding of family living 
which will help in her job. She may 
have more peace of mind because she 
does not know the pull of two jobs. 

There are pitfalls the single woman 
will need to avoid. She may become 
so professional minded that she neglects 
all other aspects of her personality. 
She will need to work harder at the 
business of creating and maintaining a 
satisfying personal life than will the 
married woman who has a happy family 
life. 

The single woman may develop her 
artistic taste to a greater degree, but 
she must beware of becoming imprac- 
tical concerning this taste. She must 
realize that while it is nice to have a 
beautiful work of art on the wall, most 
mothers would prefer to spend the 
money to cure a sick child or to buy 
a labor saving device. Living alone 
may allow her to indulge in standards 
of housekeeping not practical for the 
mother of two small children. 

Another aspect of the problem is its 
effect on the home economics profes- 
sion. Often the married woman can- 
not give all her time to a job, so she 
does not work and the benefit of her 
experience is lost. The single woman 
who really likes her job may see the 
fate of her married friends and_hesi- 
tate to marry. In a field where mar- 
riage and jobs complement each other, 
this conflict of homemaking versus a 
career should be of less importance 
than in any other area where women 
work. 

Whether the home, economist chooses 
to marry and keep her job or to stay 
single and work, she has an important 
contribution to make. The single home 
economist can give her undivided ef- 
forts to her job. The person living a 
happy marriage has a rich experience 
to draw on in helping others. 
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ACH day the distance between rural 
and urban family life decreases. 
Each day the rural family has more 

and more opportunity to achieve the 
scale of living practiced by its cousins 
in the city. 

In discussing family life, one must re- 
member not to separate it from the 
home, its furnishings and conveniences. 
An outstanding teacher in the field of 
family relationships! expresses the con- 
viction that the most far-reaching in- 
fluences on family life in the past 200 
years have been the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and progress in scientific discovery. 


Rural Housing 

The past 30 years have brought more 
conveniences to rural homes in Texas 
than pioneers of 1900 dreamed possible. 
The house has changed from a single 
unit dugout with wax paper windows to 
a modern multi-roomed structure com- 
plete with electricity, plumbing, water 
and appliances. 

Today there is little relationship be- 
tween net farm income and average 
value of houses as indicated in a study 
of 623 Kansas families by Jane Barnes? 
of Kansas State College. However, the 
higher income families spent more for 


house repair—4 per cent in prewar years,. 


7 per cent during the war and 17 per 
cent in the post war years. 

Ruth Freeman® of the University of 
Illinois points out that farmers have a 
little different problem in maintaining 
their homes than city dwellers. If the 
farmer borrows money for his home, he 
mortgages his land which is the source 
of his income; the city dweller can bor- 
row money for his house and his income 
is not involved. The farm-owner cannot 
deduct repairs on his home from _ his 
income tax, even if it is his office, his 
storage and packing shed for eggs and 
cream, or lodging for his hired help. 
The absentee landowner can deduct all 
repairs on tenant houses, a ruling which 
has helped keep tenant farms in good 
condition in some areas. A further rea- 
son farmers have not spent more money 
on homes or as much as city dwellers of 
equal financial status is the hazardous 
effect of weather and economics on farm 
income. Economists in Washington, 
D. C. have helped to stabilize farm in- 
come somewhat but little cure for: new 
insects, hail and wind has been devised. 

Probably the most important single 
factor in equalizing rural and urban 
homes has been increased farm income. 
Dr. Barnes? found that some of the Kan- 





Dr. Lamb, who in this article summar- 
izes much of the current literature on 
rural family life, is assistant professor of 
foods and nutrition at Texas Techno- 
logical College, Lubbock 
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sas families had 12 times as high an in- 
come in 1946 as in 1938. Gertrude Weiss 
of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics‘ states that electricity 
now services 86 per cent of the farms, 
which is a ten per cent increase over 
1949. In 1937, only 35 per cent had 
electricity, 

Of expenditures for durable goods, 
automobiles ranked first with furniture 
and household equipment — ranking 
second, The prospects for 1951 are in- 
fluenced by manufacturers’ reduced pro- 
duction schedules, increased costs, and 
credit restrictions. One-third less houses 
will be built in 1951 than in 1950.4 In 
spite of possible cutbacks in 1951, the 
farm family today enjoys a high degree 
of comfort in its home. 


Family Relationships 

Dean Velma Phillips of the College of 
Home Economics, Washington State 
College®, who studied 300 rural families 
in Washington, reported that 30 per 
cent had good family relations, 56 per 
cent fair and 14 per cent poor. The 
type of farm land on which the home 
was located affected the home, its furn- 
ishings, the presence of conveniences 
and the possession of certain cultural in- 
dications. Good incomes and a _ high 
standard of housing did not necessarily 
result in good family relations. Dean 
Phillips thought the poorest family rela- 
tionship existed when parents did not 
help plan children’s recreation, even 
though 22 per cent of the families pro- 
vided music lessons for their children. 

What is the basis of farm family life 
today? Family life during much of the 
last 50 years was a matter of survival— 
food, clothes and shelter. Each child 
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had to contribute his share in order for 
the family to live. No one was expected 
to doubt the authority of the parents, 
especially that of the father. A child 
who resented this set-up or had unjust 
parents had but one recourse—to leave 
home. 

Problems of vocations and avocations 
were not considered; one did what was 
possible and hoped that children would 
see a better future. This desire to at 
range an easier life for children has 
helped produce a group of young 
people who dislike work and who are 
not mature even after marriage with 
children of their own. The old folks 
often find themselves with two sets olf 
“children.” 

Farm family life is stumbling into an 
era of leisure, but it is regaining its 
balance with a new set of values. Among 
other things, the idea of the old family 
home, full of dependent relatives, is 
gone. More than nine-tenths of Ameri 
can families today live in private house 
holds with only persons directly related 
by marriage or blood. Dr. Hazel Kyrk* 
of the University of Chicago believes 
our goal today is to encourage the small 
private household by: 1. securing an 
economically independent old age, in 
dependently housed; 2. assuring separate 
income and dwellings for each newly 
married couple; 3. making parents re 
sponsible only for their own children 
and not for other relatives. 

The family system of society has sur 
vived the period of American develop- 
ment characterized by individualism. 
The individual has tied himself to a 
family. This family is more than a way 
of living; it is a system of socially sanc 

(Continued on page 428) 
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school 


EADER: During a year, 
every teacher faces situations which 
demand tact and observance of 
standards of conduct. 
involve co- 


professional 
These situations may 
workers or the administrative staff or 
they may concern pupils or members 
of the community. Whatever the cir- 
cumstances, the teacher with the pro- 
fessional viewpoint tries to uphold 
the standards of her profession. 

Let us follow Miss Professional, a 
high school home economics teacher, 
through the school year and see how 
she deals with situations which oc- 
casionally confront each of us. 
SEPTEMBER 
Film Requisitions Conflict 

READER: It is September and_ school 
has opened. Requisitions for films 
are being made. Each teacher has 
made her choices, and some of the 
films have been requested by more 
than one teacher. ‘The teacher in 
charge of films has called a group of 
teachers together to check on dates 
and see if substitutions can be made. 

Mrs. Brown: It seems that several of 
you want the same film at the same 
time. For example, Miss Honeycutt 
asked for How Do You Do? to show 
on September 23. Miss Professional 
also asked for it that week. Shall we 
make a substitution or shall we requi 
sition it for both of you? 

Miss Honeycutt: It fits so well into ow 
unit that I should like to use it. 





Miss Hollaway, who wrote this script, 
teaches home economics in Tromlin 
Junior High School, Plant City, Florida 
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Miss PROFESSIONAL: It does in mine, 
too, but if you are stressing that 
phase, I can _ substitute another 
equally good film. 

Mrs. Brown: Thank you. As soon as 
you have made another choice, will 
you give it to me? 


OCTOBER 


A Guest Comes to Class 

READER: October comes and the girls 
are asking, “When do we cook?’ As 
part of the beginning work in foods, 
the electric company home economist 
will give a demonstration on_ the 
care and use of the electric range. 
The home economist came to visit 
during the latter part of September. 
Miss Professional welcomed her and 
they arranged convenient dates for 
the demonstrations. The dates set 
are October 17 and 18. On October 
16 we hear the following: 

Miss PROFESSIONAL: Girls, as you know, 
the home economist from the electric 
company will be here tomorrow. She 
will tell us something about caring 
for and using the range. She will 
also cook a meal. 

JANE: Will we get to see her mix and 
cook everything? 

Miss PROFESSIONAL: You may see her 
cooking, but I am not sure in just 
which classes she will show you the 
actual preparation. It may be cook- 
ing when you come in. I am sure 
she will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions you have about the prepara- 
tion of the food, but let’s remember 
not to ask questions just to be ask- 
ing questions. She always gives a 
very complete demonstration and I 
am sure you will enjoy having her. 


This skit on professional ethics for home 


“Miss Professional” 


economics teachers was given at a meeting 
of Hillsborough County, Florida, teachers. 


Speaking parts require thirteen participants. 


Mary: (as she leaves) Goody! We eat 


tomorrow. 


NOVEMBER 


She Borrows from Merchants 

READER: In November comes National 
Education Week. As part of her con- 
tribution to its observance Miss Pro- 
fessional has been asked to help ar- 
range a display in a downtown store 
window. After deciding on the kind 
ot display it wants, the committee 
finds that it needs some articles 
from another store. Miss _ Profes- 
sional goes to the manager of the 
store and asks if she may borrow 
these. She promises to return them 
immediately after the display is dis- 
mantled and if they are not in good 
condition to pay for them. ‘The 
manager is most cooperative. The 
display is taken down late Saturday. 
The following scene takes place on 
Monday. 

Miss PROFESSIONAL: Girls, here are some 
things we borrowed from the dime 
store for our display last week. I 
promised to return them today. I 
wonder if we have some volunteers 
to return them after school. 

ALIcE: I'll go. 

EvELyN: May I go? Please? 

Miss PROFESSIONAL: Fine. When _ the 
last bell rings you can come by and 
get them. You won’t be going much 
out of the way as you go home, will 
your 

Auice: No, we won't. 


DECEMBER 


She Works on a Committee 


READER: The last month of the year is 
as busy as it can be. Christmas is 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
banquet. I have asked those girls 
who will miss only one class besides 
mine to try to find out what they 
will be doing in class on that day. 
They can make up the work with no 
trouble, I think. 

Mrs. Evans: Thank you. This will pre- 
vent much confusion. You have asked 
only for those whom you feel it neces- 
sary to have. 


JUNE 
She Prepares Her Classroom 
for Vacation 

READER: June is the month. Every- 
thing happens then—reports, inven- 
tories, vacation, summer school. This 
scene takes place in the department 
about June 6. 

Mary: Miss Professional, I can’t find 
one of the saucepans that belongs in 
this kitchen. A flour sifter is miss- 
ing, too. 

Miss PROFESSIONAL: (Looks up from re- 
port she is making.) Just a minute, 
Mary, and I'll help you. (Finishes 
writing) Now, did you look in the 
canister? The sifter might have been 
left there. Look in the bottom drawer 


of the electric range. See if the 
saucepan is there. 
Mary: Yes, ma’am. Here they are. 


Sorry I bothered you. 

Miss PROFESSIONAL: That is all right. 
You are helping me get my reports 
in on time by doing the inventory 
yourself. It is good of you to stay 
after school to finish up. I'll be able 
to finish these while you check that 
last range. 

(Writes a few minutes, then goes to 

office. Mrs. Evans is in the outer of- 

fice when Miss Professional brings in 
the reports) 

Miss PROFESSIONAL: Here are the re- 
ports. ‘They are not due until Satur- 
day, but I wanted to get them ready 
so you would have time to sign them 
without being rushed. 


JULY 
She Plans for the Summer 
Reaper: This scene takes place a few 
days later. The teachers are discuss- 
ing their plans for the summer. 
Mrs. Brown: I know you are going to 


have a wonderful time in North 
Carolina. I envy you those cool 
nights. 


Miss Evans: Yes, I can hardly wait. I 
am leaving the last day of post plan- 
ning. 

Miss PROFESSIONAL: You are lucky. But 
I guess Mrs. Brown and I won’t have 
time to think about the heat. We 
will be seeing what makes the prob- 
lem method so much talked about 
and we'll also be taking that new 
course in community nutrition. 

Miss Evans: I guess I should go to 
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school, too, but I just can’t see it 


this summer. Maybe, next year. 

Mrs. Brown: I really feel the need for 
going. In home economics changes 
are so rapid and new developments 
so many and fast. 


AUGUST 

She Attends a District Meeting 

ReApDER: August finds Miss Professional 
eager to get started again. Refreshed 
and stimulated by a summer of study 
and vacation combined, she wants to 
try some of the new ideas she has 
gained. It is during pre-planning 
for the new school year. 

Miss Evans: I notice, Miss Professional, 
that we have a district FEA meeting 
on November 9. Nice for the chil- 
dren, but we have to be bored. I 
never get a thing from those meet- 
ings. I would rather teach. It would 
be wonderful if we could slip away 
and go shopping in the afternoon. 


Miss PROFESSIONAL: You know, I felt 
like that until I went last time, but 
then the afternoon session turned out 
to be so good. I learned so much 
about Florida schools which all of us 
should have heard. 

Miss Evans: I suppose so. I did feel 
that it was too bad that such an im- 
portant speaker had such a small au- 
dience compared to the others. 

Miss PROFESSIONAL: Yes. We are paid 
for that day. To stay away would be 
a form of dishonesty. However, |i 


understand there may be a method of' 


checking attendance next year. 


READER: Now we have followed Miss 
Professional around the calendar. 
Throughout the year, she has tried 
to uphold the standards of her pro- 


fession. Do you think she has suc- 
ceeded? Might she have handled 
some of these situations — better? 


What would you have done? 





rural family living 


tioned rights and responsibilities. The 
family survives, even when it is not a 
required economic unit. 

Furthermore, Dr. A. H. Compton’, 
chancellor of Washington University in 
St. Louis, thinks that the family will 
continue to survive during these days of 
scientific progress. He reasons that one 
scientist is never sent on a dangerous 
errand alone. This applies to the ex- 
pedition of life itself. The greater the 
strain of life, the greater the urge to 
have someone with you; consequently 
we marry. Statistical records confirm 
this, for example, by more marriages 
during war time. 

Science directly affects marriage by 
providing a relatively prosperous econ- 
omy and by causing us to re-examine the 
bases of morals. Compton believes that 
the American rural family today has be- 
come less trammeled by traditions and 
less afraid of breaking from paths that 
have been followed in the past. Thus, 
it is the hope of the future. 

Speaking of homes of the future, 
President R. R. Renne’ of Montana 
State College writes, “The predominant 
functions of the household will be non- 
materialistic, including the personality 
and character building functions.” He 
emphasizes that with the changes in 
their role, women must become more in- 
formed on national and world affairs. 


Forces Uniting Families 
Forces unite the family today in a 
unity which the old autocratic family 
never achieved. This unity stems from 
the fact that the family is the heart of 


(Continued from page 425) 


democratic living. Each member is an 
individual living for the welfare of the 
whole. The family is the seat for train- 
ing in human values, Florence Justin® 
of Ohio University believes. Here one 
must learn respect for individual per- 
sonality with restrictions imposed only 
when necessary. A chance should be 
provided for each member to give his 
opinions. Regulations should be clearly 
defined and consistently enforced so a 
child can depend on adult honesty. 

These forces of unity in family life 
are the principles upon which much of 
the planning of the Extension Service is 
based as is that of school and college 
education for home and _ family life. 
What more is the work of 4-H Clubs 
and Future Homemaking Clubs than 
developing young people into individ- 
uals who fit into democratic families? 

The teaching of independent think- 
ing and action starts with the infant. 
Parents are realizing the influences of 
stages of development on family life. 
They know that boys and girls must 
grow up and mature and that they must 
practice individual independence from 
the beginning in order to meet the de- 
mands of life at maturity. We hope that 
the sheltered, uninformed . girl and 
the pampered, “tied-to-the-apronstrings” 
boy have disappeared. 

Lucille Burson’, a home demonstra- 
tion agent in Clarke County, Alabama, 
discusses the satisfaction from service 
derived by the home demonstration 
agent. This is her creed: 

“I believe that the success of future 

(Concluded on page 454) 
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NYLON 


YLON, one of the outstanding 

achievements of modern research, 

is the first wholly synthetic tex- 
tile fiber. Its unique chemical and 
physical properties required new _ tech- 
niques for dyeing, spinning, weaving, 
knitting and finishing and so _present- 
ed a challenge to the textile industry. 
Nylon made possible fabrics that are 
light in weight yet durable, and excep- 
tionally easy to care for. More recent 
synthetic fiber developments owe their 
rapid growth and acceptance to the ex- 
perience gained with the manufacture 
and end-use application of this mira- 
cle fiber. 

Nylon is the generic (classifying) 
term for a polyamide fiber. Although 
coined by Du Pont, nylon is not a trade 
mark name. Actually nylon designates 
a family of related chemical compounds 
that may vary as to form, properties 


and use. Textile fibers are only one 





Miss Falcone is head of the Bureau of 
Merchandise Standards of the Associated 
Merchandising Corporation, New York 
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is strong 
and easy to 


care for 


form of nylon. It can also be used for 
making bristles and many other things. 
To date all the nylon fiber has been 
made by Du Pont, but trade papers re- 
port that this company has recently 
licensed other manufacturers to pro- 
duce it. 

Nylon is a comparatively new fiber 
and there is much to be learned regard- 
ing its manufacture into textile mer- 
chandise. Many problems originally 
experienced with nylon fabrics have al- 
ready been eliminated. Although there 
are some that have not yet been solved, 
gradually its advantages and limitations 
have been recognized and nylon has 
earned a definite place in the textile in- 
dustry. 

The phenomenal growth and accept- 
ance of nylon is due to many charac- 
teristics that contribute to its service- 
ability. It has strength, elasticity, abra- 
sion resistance, ability to hold definite 
shape or dimensions and to dry quickly. 
These qualities make it ideal for many 
types of apparel and household fab- 
rics. 

Nylon is the toughest fiber we have to 
date. Nylon has so many advantages 
that it is impossible to consider any 
one more important than the other. Its 
strength is outstanding, however. It is 
inherently resistant to abrasion. This 
property combined with its elasticity 
and quick drying qualities, makes ny 
lon ideally suited for hosiery and lin- 
gerie. Its abrasion resistance is utilized 
in upholstery fabrics and floor cover- 
ings. 

Nylon strengthens other fibers when 
combined with it. An outstanding ex- 
ample in the market today is a 10- 
ounce shirting flannel made of about 
88 percent wool and about 12 per cent 
nylon. Although the cost is about 
the same, this fabric is much stronger 
than an all wool flannel of the same 
weight. 

In spite of its strength nylon will 
show abrasion and surface snagging if 
the fabric rubs against a rough surface 
and especially if it rubs against another 
nylon fabrig, Some spun nylon fabrics 
show a tendency to “pill”—form small 
balls—on the surface. This is attributed 
to the strength of the nylon fiber. Rub- 
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bing causes other fibers to break off, 
but nylon is so tough that it remains 
on the surface of the fabric. Pilling 
is more likely to occur with all nylon 
fabrics. Blending with other fibers, 
like rayon or wool, minimizes this prob- 
lem. 

Because of the high resistance to abra- 
sion nylon fabrics may not “go into 
holes” or “breaks.” But they do show 
other signs of wear—loss of color and 
all-over graying or discoloration. This 
may lead to a misconception of its 
durability. Because a fabric hasn't 
gone to pieces doesn’t mean that it 
isn’t worn out! It is important to 
keep this in mind when judging the 
general appearance of nylon merchan- 
dise that has seen service for some time. 
Comparison with other fabrics used 
for the same length of time under sim- 
ilar conditions of use and care. will 
confirm nylon’s amazing serviceability. 

Nylon has heat setting properties 
and owes several of its outstanding ad- 
vantages to this fact. Woven and knit 
ted nylon fabrics can be given perman- 
ent pleats and can be set to given 
shapes or dimensions by subjecting 
them to heat treatment conditions in- 
volving temperature, time and moisture. 
This heat treatment is one of the 
most important steps in the manufac 
ture of nylon fabrics. It requires a 
great deal of know-how and very close 
control. Improper heat treatment is 
responsible for a number of problems 
experienced with nylon fabrics. It may 
cause wrinkles, shrinkage or stretching. 
It can also cause discoloration and 
hasten fabric damage or deterioration. 
Improperly set pleats will be removed 
by laundering and drycleaning. 

Fabrics made of nylon will not 
shrink or stretch if properly heat-set and 

(Continued on page 458) 
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clothing, textiles & good grooming 













e A sunburst of darts at 
the neck accents this cos- 
tume blouse so right for soft 
crepe, broadcloth or jersey. 
Available in sizes 12-20, 25c 


e The suit-dress with prin- 
cess fitted jacket buttoned 
to the throat. Back pleats 
in jacket and skirt. Avail- 
able in sizes 9-17. 35c 


step right in 


to fall and fashion with these latest Advance Pat- 


terns and new fabrics. You will weleome these wardrobe 





additions that blend so well together and open the fashion 
door for you. For your coat, choose a quality fabric in grey, black or 


red. Follow up with suits giving the “pencil slim” or “petticoat-full” accent. 
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FALL FABRICS 


This Page 
Forstmann’s yarn dye 
Mirrak and check 
coating 


Left Page 

Bates woven plaid 
cotton Forstmann ve- 
lour coating and 
check suiting 














5870 


e Easy-to-make, modified pyra- 
mid that goes over everything. 
Perfect for plaid, corduroy 
or wool, Sizes 9-17, 35¢ 












5936 


e Slim skirt, weskit and stand- 
ing collared “cocoon” jacket 


e Petticoat flare in a six- 
for a town or country classic 


gored skirt and arched hip 


jacket. Sizes 12-18, 35c to make in wool or rayon 
suiting. Sizes 12-20, 35¢c 
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CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION: PART II 


techniques developed by 


RELIMINARY techniques of Edna 

Bryte Bishop were introduced in 

Part I last month and such points 
of clothing construction as Grain, Cui- 
ting, Marking and Stay-stitching were 
covered. This month we proceed to 
Unit Construction and Direction of 
Stitching. 

The assembly techniques developed 
in the ready-to-wear trade can be par- 
tially adapted to home sewing. In re- 
ducing the work of making a garment, 
the fabric stays fresh and crisp looking 
and time, motions and energy are, of 
course, saved. 


Figure and Pattern 

Basic to speed in clothing construc- 
tion is purchasing the correct size pat- 
tern and making necessary, slight ad- 
justments to the pattern tissue before 
cutting the fabric. 

Patterns are sized for the average fig- 
ure. Measurements for the bust, hip, 
waist, width-across-back and length are 
found on the back of pattern envelopes. 
These should be checked against indi- 
vidual measurements when selecting a 
pattern. Today’s range of size groups 
can accommodate all average figures.* 

The ease for comfort over various 
parts of the body, as bust and hip, is 


B 





incorporated in the pattern tissue. This 
is why many people who measure 56 
or 37 inches in the bust can comfort- 
ably wear a size 16 pattern, whese in- 
dicated bust measurement is 34 inches. 


*In the Advance Pattern line there are Toddler's 
6 months to 3; Child's 2-8; Girl's 4-12; Boy's 2-8 
and 6-14; Teen-age 10-16; Junior's 9-17; Misses’ 12-20; 
Women's 34-44; Half-size 144%4-24% and fuller figure 
fashions 42-52. The measurements for each group are 
based on those established by the Bureau of Standards, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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Edna Bryte Bishop 


Pattern measurements were standardized 
before the fashion for the uplift bra, 
which redistributes the flesh and in- 
creases the bust size. The allowance 
for this is taken care of by the pat- 
tern companies in the grading and cut 
of the pattern. 

The traditional technique for teach- 
ing women to take their bust measure 
by placing the tape across the fullest 
part of the bust often is confusing and 
results in the purchase of a_ pattern 
larger than needed. Mrs. Bishop has 
developed a technique of chest measure- 
ment which more nearly approximates 
the correct bust size and coordinates 
with measurements on pattern en- 
velopes. 

To take a chest measurement, encic- 
cle the body with a tape measure, 
placed high under arms, across the 
high part of the chest (above bust) 
and at the usual spot in the back. Be 
careful not to let tape measure sag in 
back. (See sketches A and B.) Other 
measurements to check are across the 
back, four inches below the base of 
neck; the waistline and hips, seven 
inches below the natural waistline. 


Unit Construction 

The clean look of ready-made clothes 
results partly from unit construction 
techniques which reduce handling of 
the fabric and speeds assembling of the 
garment. Unit construction is the com- 
pletion and pressing of each part of 
the garment before joining to another. 





The following directions show steps in 
unit construction: 
SKIRTS: As soon as pattern tissue 


is removed and while skirt pieces arc 
still flat, pin center front and/or side 
front seams from waistline to hem, 
matching notches and keeping edges 


even. Repeat on back. Fold skirt 
pieces together ready for assembling. 
(See sketches C, D and E.) 

SLEEVES: Pin darts at elbow and 
stitch from cut edge to point. Baste- 
stitch over sleeve cap between notches 
with long machine stitch for adjusting 
ease. 

BLOUSES: When instructing young 
sewers, Mrs. Bishop uses a beginner's 
blouse (Advance Pattern 5730) which 
she demonstrates can be assembled, 
stitched and finished in forty-five min- 
utes. 

Unit construction begins with  stay- 
stitching the sections to be assembled 
as described in Part I. After stay-stitch- 
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F 
ing begin to complete each unit. The 
back section of the blouse should be 
stay-stitched at neckline from shoulder 
to center back, at shoulders from neck- 
line outwards, and at armhole from 
shoulder down. 

The facing for the back — neck 
opening is clean finished and then ap- 
plied to center back of garment. (See 
sketch F.) 


Direction of Stitching 

The grain of the fabric should be 
kept in mind when machine stitching. 
The correct direction depends on the 
cut edges which should be stitched so 
that the cut threads are held in place 
and the line of the pattern maintained. 

Darts at shoulder and waist are then 
taken and gathers are made in neck- 
line. (See sketch G.) Press. 

Pin blouse back to front at shoulder 
STAYLINES 
vo 
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seams, matching cut edges and notches, 
easing back to front. Stitch from neck- 
line to armhole. Press. Stay-stitch neck 
edge to prevent stretching. Join side 
seams stitching from armhole to waist. 
Press side seams open in same direc- 
tion. Finish neckline and armhole in 
accordance with pattern instructions. 
SKIRT: Stay-stitch at waistline. Stitch 
(Concluded on page 456) 
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home furnishings & equipment 


housing and 


NEWS LETTER home furnishings 


As you probably have heard said before, "There is NO PRICE TAG ON COLOR!" 
This is certainly as true in home furnishings as it is in personal dress. 
Color selected and combined with imagination can be an inexpensive medium for 
expressing one's personality, whether in home furnishings or in costume. 


These days there seems to be a close relationship between high fashion colors 
in costumes and those dominating the home furnishings market. Such colors as 
NASTURIUM, FLAME and CITRON YELLOWS have been as widely heralded by decorators 
as by dress designers. Just as there was a vogue for BLACK and WHITE costumes 
last summer there is now a great interest in rooms decorated in white with black 
accents . . or in WHITE with a SINGLE PURE COLOR. Interiors done in shadings of 
one color. . or one color used in various textures is another trend. 


An example of the simplified color scheme of WHITE PLUS ONE COLOR is shown 
in a living room setting in a New York department store. Here CARAMEL BROWN is 
combined with WHITE. Walls and ceiling are white and the floor is carpeted in 
off-white or beige. The draperies are a toile print in brown on white. A sofa is 
covered in caramel and white striped fabric and chairs are either brown or beige. 
Small accents of gold and smoky black are used. Another room shows a reverse 
scheme using white and one color. Both walls and floor are covered in a 
DARK GLOWING RED. The ceiling is white, Draperies are of red and white plaid 
and the same fabric appears on one chair. Misty rose linen is used on the sofa 
and for unusual underdrapes which cover the lower half of the windows. Two 
other chairs are in white with a small red design. 


As in every season there are various names . . exotic and otherwise . . given to 
the leading style colors. Manufacturers of fabrics, floor coverings, wall paper, 
paints and home furnishings magazines all list their choices. Sometimes these. 
seem at odds. SUBTLE DESERT COLORINGS and variations of BEIGE, COPPER and BROWN 
are said to be news in CARPETS and RUGS. All shades of GREEN now sell in 
greater volume than GRAY. Touches of turquoise, gold and blue are shown. 


GRAYS in all shades still rank high in WALL COVERINGS and GREENS are good. 
YELLOWS of the CHARTREUSE family and MUSTARDS are shown. New lines have dark 
and light grounds with bright top colors, giving a jewel-tone effect. 


In FABRICS the leaders are PEACH and APRICOT along with russet and other 
soft yellow reds. Green in the OLIVE tones is considered more important than 
bright emerald and blue green for backgrounds . . and chartreuse and lime green 
are said to be on the way out. Pink, lilac and grape combinations are still 
popular. Blues are in tones of peacock, cerulean and porcelain. SMOKY GRAYS, 
CHARCOAL, GRAY BROWN and black and white combinations are called sophisticates. 
Subtle grayed tones are replacing clear bright hues in backgrounds. 


Whatever the color name .. or color family . . it is easier these days to find 
harmonizing colors in the decorating field. Manufacturers are working together to 
plan special promotions of COORDINATED COLORS in carpets, wall coverings, paints 
and fabrics. The result, of course, is happier shopping for the homemaker. 
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we took homemaking 
out of the basement! 


AVE you ideas for planning the 

homemaking department in that 

proposed new school in your com- 
munity? No doubt you have—but you 
have decided you are no architect. It 
seems better to leave that job to men 
who know the business. ‘Teaching 
homemaking, however, is your business 
and well-planned laboratories are essen- 
tial for effective teaching. Probably no 
one in your school or community knows 
more about what a homemaking de- 
partment should look like than you do. 
Therefore, you have a responsibility to 
help plan it wisely. 

Milford, Connecticut, has just built 
a new high school which was planned, 
to a large extent, by its teachers. Such 
a situation is unusual, but it needn’t be. 
This is how it happened in our small 
Connecticut town. 

First of all, our 
Joseph A. 


room 


superintendent, 
Foran, was a former class- 
teacher and knew first hand 
the problems of inadequate facilities, 
harassed teachers and _ short-changed 
Second, our community had 
grown by leaps and bounds because of 
an influx of people who came to work 
in war industries and an increased birth 
rate. We needed schools desperately, 
but taxpayers felt they could not afford 
them. Third, our superintendent feit 
the best way to tell the story of need 
was to have pupils and teachers do it. 
It was my good fortune to be one of 
the teachers who had a share in the 
project. The part I played was one 
any energetic teacher could fill. It be- 
gan back in 1943. 


children. 


I Told the Community 
About Our Work 

When I went to Milford as a home- 
making teacher, my classroom was an 
odd-shaped basement room in a build- 
ing adjoining the high school. It looked 
pretty much as it had for thirty years. 
Of course, homemaking had little status 
under such a set-up. I vowed then 
to do what I could to take homemaking 
out of the basement. 

I was convinced people would never 
know what was going on in that base- 





Mrs. Fowler, who wrote this article, 
teaches homemaking in the new Milford 
High School in Milford, Connecticut 
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ment room unless someone told them. 
Knowing also that we would never get 
support for the kind of department I 
wanted in the new high school from 
an uninformed public, I began a quiet 
campaign to win friends for homemak- 
ing. 

Every time a noteworthy piece of 
work was accomplished by students I 
made sure it was seen by co-workers, 
principals, superintendent and members 
of the community. Whenever it was 
practical I planned an exhibition of 
work—sometimes a tea to which parents 
were invited, sometimes in a store win- 
dow in town. Stories of interesting 
projects found their way into local 
newspapers. Occasionally these were 
accompanied by photographs of girls 
at ‘work in the laboratory. 

Our advanced class sponsored gift 
and food sales. Not only did their 
superior products win friends, but the 
profits bought needed equipment. Once 
in a while, students were asked to serve 
dinner to the school board, the finance 
board or the town council. The girls 
always served an attractive meal even 
though we had to borrow many of the 
things we needed to work with. 

Fashion shows are not always edu- 
cationally sound, but they have popu- 
lar appeal for many people, so we put 
them on. Large numbers of students 
participated and this meant large ap- 
preciative audiences. 

Each time I was asked to speak at a 
PTA or Town Meeting, I took the 
opportunity to talk about the home- 
making program and pointed out what 
was needed to make it better. I visited 
the homes of my girls and found en- 
thusiastic supporters in their parents. 
I visited schools to see what others had 
done; sometimes being accompanied by 
school board members and administra- 
tors. I took an active part in my pro- 
fessional organization. 

By such means people in the State 
Board of Education and the State Uni- 
versity were informed of doings in Mil- 
ford. This was important because I 
was soon to need help and advice from 
educational leaders. 

Homemaking began to get recogni- 
tion and the department was grow- 
ing. We took over another room and 
eventually had the last corner of the 

(Continued on page 436) 





By Una Dowds Fowler 








Pupils no longer take homemaking 
in the dark basement room pic- 
tured above, but instead learn in 
the pleasant new department shown 
at right. The new setup includes: 


Functional teaching center in 

Workshop includes chart-book 
case, audio-visual screen, chalk 
board, file and bulletin cases. 


Play area of Workshop is sur- 
rounded by storage cases for 
play equipment and cots. Tote- 
drawers are in counter height case 


A convenient storage space for 
ironing equipment is found in 
the clothing laboratory. 


The grooming unit at the end 
of the clothing laboratory is a 
center of attraction to the girls 


Fully-equipped laundry _ has 
movable storage cabinet for 


needed work surface. 


Equipment for all areas of 
homemaking is provided in the 
All-Purpose Room. 


7 The parallel unit in the Foods 
Laboratory provides essential 
storage space. 


8 Honey finished cabinets and 

maple furniture bring out the 
beauty of pine panelling in this 
informal classroom. 
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All equipment used in the new department is from 
the E. H. Sheldon Co. Photos courtesy of this company 








The home management house is a separate unit 
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basement partitioned off for a_ third 
one. Enrollment increased and we 
added two teachers to the staff. By 
this time there was talk of a new high 
school once again. I decided to think 
about plans—just in case I was asked 
for ideas by administrators. 


I Studied Our Needs 

I wrote to state universities all over 
the country, to the Bureau of Home 
Economics in Washington and to man- 
ufaeturers of all kinds of equipment. 
Bulletins, pamphlets, catalogues and 
salesmen arrived en masse. I talked 
with the men, read the booklets, sorted 
and filed all that was useful to me. 

Next I needed to know about Mil- 
ford. What groups of people would be 
served by the homemaking department? 
How many students could be expected 
to enroll? What should curriculum 
offer in terms of community needs? 
How much space could be expected 
and what was the best way to utilize 
it? 

School records, the office of the town 
clerk, surveys and studies supplied some 
of the answers, but I still had ques- 
tions on a variety of related subjects. 
I found I could not plan without up- 
to-date information on pupil needs, 
on curriculum planning, on equipment 
and on new teaching methods. I de- 
cided to register for graduate work at 
the University of Connecticut—a move 
that proved invaluable for I then had 
the benefit of all its staff and services. 

Working, I gradually began to revise 
my own philosophy of home economics 
education. 


Then I Made Plans 

I listed the activities that might take 
place in a modern homemaking de- 
partment. Beside each activity I listed 
all the equipment needed to carry it 
out. Then I checked the items that 
would have to be stored for at least 
part of the time. Adding these ideas 
on space to those already gathered, I 
began sketching plans. They were 
rough at first and had to be revised 
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many times, but the final ones were 
careful scale drawings. It was these 
the architect, William J. Provoost, used 
when he drew the plans for the home- 
making department. All major equip- 
ment was supplied by the E. H. Shel- 
don Company of New York, who worked 
with me at considerable length to get 
details correctly drawn for the archi- 
tect. 

The undertaking was a tremendous 
one, but it paid dividends. In Sep- 
tember, Milford opened a new fifteen 
hundred pupil high school. The home- 
making department is essentially as I 
planned it. It included a food labora- 
tory, clothing laboratory, all-purpose 
room, homemaker’s workshop, family 
relations conference room and a home 
management house. No department 
has won more acclaim. 

The department is housed in one 
entire wing of the first floor. It is 
functional and modern and _ represents 
a challenge to both teachers and pu- 
pils. 

The Department Today 

There has been nothing radically 
new in the planning of the homemak- 
ing department. It seemed wise to go 
only as far forward in our thinking 
as would be readily accepted by the 
community. On the other hand, we 
wanted a department in keeping with 
the newest philosophy of teaching home 
economics. We think the department 
as it is built has achieved both goals. 

The foods laboratory is attractively 
equipped in natural finish furnishings. 
It has three parallel and three U- 
shaped units, plus a fully equipped 
laundry. The units are varied with gas 
and electric ranges of household and 
apartment sizes. Different counter 
heights are made possible by including 
the serving table as part of the unit. 
The laboratory has two types of re- 
frigerators plus a deep freezer. 

One priceless feature is provision for 
storage of all kinds in this room. Every 
inch of wall space has been utilized. 
Ege crates, various sized cartons, cigar 
boxes and dust-laden open shelves have 
been replaced by cases designed for 
storage. There are places for clean- 
ing equipment, food supplies, aprons, 
linens, china, large occasionally used 
equipment, classroom supplies, teach- 
er’s personal belongings, books, maga- 
zines and filing cabinets. 

The utensils have been selected to 
provide as wide a variety as seemed 
practical in a school situation. Many 
kinds of surface materials have been 
incorporated in the department—for- 
mica, inlaid linoleum, wood, porcelain, 
stainless steel and sheetcraft. These, 
however, have not all been put into 
the foods laboratory. That idea was 









abandoned, as were extremes of eco- 
nomic levels, when I recalled there was 
always a serious problem of replacing 
those materials that do not stand up 
well. 

The clothing laboratory equipment 
is a soft warm gray and the walls are 
a delicate dusty rose. Wall cases pro- 
vide correct storage for irons and iron- 
ing boards, transient pupil possessions, 
half finished garments, display racks, 
textile testing equipment, notions, tote 
cases, teaching charts, texts, bulletins 
and classroom materials. A triplicate 
mirror and screen solves the fitting 
problem. The sewing tables are 
equipped with tracks to hold tote trays 
of the class in session. A sewing ma- 
chine for every two or three girls pre- 
vents the loss of precious time spent 
waiting. One feature the pupils have 
exclaimed over is the grooming unit 
which consists of a stainless steel sink, 
lighted mirror, shampoo tray, hair drier 
and base cabinet to hold grooming ma- 
terials. This room like all others is 
adequately lighted by artificial and nat- 
ural light. 

The homemaker’s workshop, which is 
finished in honey, serves many pur- 
poses. We needed a place where many 
kinds of activities not closely related, 
but requiring special equipment and 
plenty of space, could be taught. Home 
nursing and child development are two 
of these; crafts, home mechanics, home 
furnishings, furniture refinishing and 
recovering are others. The room is 
planned with movable chairs and tables 
which can be pushed together for dis- 
cussion or dispersed for group activi- 
ties. It is here the play school will 
operate for indoor play, naps and lunch. 
The wall cases in this room provide 
storage for roll-away beds, children’s 
toys, cots, children’s clothes, books, mag- 
azines, blankets, thermometers, home 
nursing models, upholstery swatches, 
wallpaper books, picture framing ma- 
terial, paint, tools and rug frames. A 
workbench in the room _ provides a 
place for activities involving hammering 
or scraping and thus prevents marring 
good tables. 

The sand and green all-purpose room 
is pretty much what the name implies. 
It was designed to meet the needs of 
the ninth grade exploratory work in 
homemaking and is equipped to teach 
all areas. It is in keeping with the 
curriculum plans which provide for ail 
ninth grade boys and girls to have 
some homemaking experience. 

The nearest we have to a traditiona! 
classroom is called the family relations 
conference room. In spite of the tra- 
ditional nature of the room we have 
been able to create a friendly at 
mosphere by pine panelling the walls 

(Concluded on page 460) 
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KNOW what vitamin A is. He's 

the little fellow who pulls up the 

shades in your eyes so you can see.” 

This concept of vitamin A was the 
answer of a fifth grade pupil to a ques- 
tion relating to studies of the previous 
year. Betty didn’t comprehend the 
complicated process of vision, but she 
did understand why vitamin A is neces- 
sary in a good diet. 

The aim of our program, Design for 
Better Living, is to correlate the sub- 
ject matter taught in the grades with 
homemaking activities. We try to pre- 
sent materials in a manner which will 
impress the children, facilitate reten- 
tion of valuable ideas and form a 
framework for future studies. This 
program in grades one through six is 
flexible in order that time allotted to 
any specific grade may be utilized most 
opportunely. Subject materials which 
can best be correlated with home liv- 
ing instruction are selected. This neces- 
sitates close coordination between the 
homemaking specialist and the home- 
room teacher. 

The following are some of the activi- 
ties carried on in our program. 


Rat Experiment 


“Aren’t they cute!” “Where do they 
sleep?” “Do they bite?” “How do they 
keep warm?” “How old are they?” With 
this barrage of questions second grade 
pupils showed their interest in our rat 
experiment. The project was introduced 
in conjunction with a study of animals. 

These small white balls of fur, pro- 
vided by the New England Dairy Coun- 
cil, were immediately adopted by the 
children, After a study of the advan- 
tages of good food, the pupils planned 
a diet for each rat. One rat, marked 
by red nail polish, was to receive the 
Type A school lunch. The other rat 
would receive foods which the children 
considered a poor diet. The children 
showed concern for the poorly fed rat. 
One boy remarked, “I don’t think we 
should feed him coffee because it might 
hurt his digestion.” 

The amount of food was not re- 





Norine E. Sipe works as a homemaking 
specialist in the Michael Driscoll 
School in’ Brookline, Massachusetts 
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stricted, but the diets were carefully 
regulated. The children weighed each 
rat daily, soon learning in correlation 
with their second grade ‘Numbers’ to 
operate the balance efficiently and to 
compute the daily change in weight. A 
large wall graph was constructed with 
a red rat and a black rat designating 
the well fed and poorly fed rats, re- 
spectively. This was extended each day 
so that the differences in daily weight 
gain could be followed by the children. 

The sale of hot plates in the lunch- 
room presumably increased as a result of 
this experiment. There was also an im- 
provement in the type of lunch brought 
from home. Mothers reported that the 
children showed an active interest in 
foods eaten. 

At the termination of this experiment 
the children presented a program to 
which their parents were invited. The 
children showed their parents how they 
weighed the rats. They also explained 
the wall graph and presented their own 
height and weight charts which they 
had started to keep as a follow-up to 
the rat experiment. They dramatized 
the effects of good and bad diets, show- 
ing how they might be related to learn- 
ing, alertness and physical stamina. One 
group portrayed the Basic Seven by 
wearing large cardboard models of a 
carrot, a fish and other representative 
foods from each of the food groups. 
Another skit showed a “nurse” weigh- 
ing and measuring children and_ re- 
cording their growth. 


Serving a Breakfast 

During National Education Week, 
the second grade children were in- 
terested in entertaining their parents at 
breakfast. Six boys were selected to be 
chefs, another group of boys and girls 
acted as hosts and hostesses, and the 
remainder of the class were guests. The 
menu consisted of orange juice, toast, 
oatmeal and milk. 

Breakfast was prepared and_ served 
by the six chefs. They wore paper caps 
and on each of their aprons was a pic- 
ture of a valuable breakfast food. They 
looked quite professional as they stood 
on stools around the stove measuring 
oatmeal and debating whose turn it 
was to stir. The principal of the school 
was the guest of one of the children 
whose parents were unable to attend. 
One of the hosts said to her, “Eat 
your cereal; don’t you know it’s good 
for you?” 


Holland Luncheon 
In the fourth grade during one of 
their social studies units, the children 
studied the Nile and Congo regions, 
Switzerland and Holland. The over- 
all aim of this unit was to make for 
better international understanding by 
(Concluded on page 453) 
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PRACTICAL’S how-to-do series 


let's make a cake 


Any student can learn to make the delicious looking cake at right 


by following the good cook’s standard recipe for success; correct tools 


and utensils, right amounts of ingredients combined according to directions, 


and correct baking temperature. To these she adds skill 


and imagination—qualities for which beginners should strive 


after mastering techniques. This basic butter cake will help take your 


students through both stages in the development of their baking skill 
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Assemble all ingredients. Sift superfine cake flour 

| once before measuring, then three times with salt and 
® baking powder. To save on dishwashing, use two 
squares of wax paper and sift onto one piece; then resift 
onto the other. Sifting before measuring assures accurate 
measurement of flour; in last three sifting operations, 


salt and baking powder are mixed thoroughly with the flour 
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Each addition should be vigorously blended with fat 


2 Next add granulated sugar gradually to shortening. 
*® until the mixture is smooth and fluffy. Fats that 


can be creamed readily are best. The shortening should 


be just soft enough to blend with a spoon, but no softer. 


It can be measured either by bulk, by water displacement 
or by weight. (One-fourth pound equals one-half cup) 
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CHOCOLATE FROSTED CAKE 


21% cups sifted cake flour 

2% teaspoons double-acting baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 

4, cup shortening 

4, cups sugar 

2 eggs, unbeaten 

* Milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


* With butter, margarine, or lard, use 1 cup milk. With 
vegetable or any other shortening use 1 cup plus 2 table- 
spoons milk. 


Follow the step-by-step directions for mixing 
pictured below. Turn into two round 9-inch 
layer pans 114 inches deep, lined on bottoms 
with paper, then greased. Bake in moderate 
oven (375°F.) for 25 to 30 minutes. 


ntl 


1 


RICH CHOCOLATE FROSTING 


3 squares unsweetened chocolate 
1% cups sifted confectioners’ sugar 
21% tablespoons hot water 

3 egg yolks, unbeaten* 

4 tablespoons softened butter 

or other shortening 

Melt chocolate in top of double boiler. Re- 
move from boiling water; add sugar and water 
and blend. Add egg yolks, one at a time, beat- 
ing well after each. Add butter, a tablespoon 
at a time, beating thoroughly after each amount. 
Makes 114 cups frosting or enough to cover tops 
and sides of two 9-inch layers. 


(* If desired, substitute one whole egg for the three egg yolks 
in the above recipe. Decrease hot water to two tablespoons.) 








Photos courtesy Swans Down Cake Flour 





Unbeaten eggs are added one at a time to the sugar 

and shortening mixture. To be sure that eggs are ab- 

® solutely fresh and to avoid dropping a bad egg into 
the sugar, it is a good idea to break each egg into a 
small bowl first. Since eggs are not beaten before add- 
ing, it is important that they be mixed vigorously with 


other ingredients to incorporate as much air as_ possible 
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Flour and milk are added, a portion at a time. First 


addition is about one-fourth cup of flour, which is 

® stirred in gently. Then one-third of the milk is poured 

in and mixed. This is repeated until all flour and milk 
have been used. Sides and bottom of bowl should be 
scraped frequently so that there will be no unmixed flour. 


For even layers, count the spoonfuls put into each pan 
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PART IL Seven speci} uggestions for teaching By Laura MeAdams 
foods ona meal basis, as described by 
Vf McA ? th Senbte mbey issue 


teaching foods on a meal basis 


Begin with very simple meals 
e or food combinations and 
progress to more difficult ones. 
For example, a first meal might be fruit, 
milk and _ toast. No new principles 
are involved in such a simple meal, 
but through this experience the class 
would learn to use laboratory equip- 
ment and gain some understanding of 
how to work together. The next meal 
should include the preparation of food 
which requires the application of some 
principle new to most of the class. 
Results are usually more satisfactory 
if meals prepared by each unit group 
are similar at first. When there are 
few variations the teacher can use the 
experience to help the whole class 
learn to plan. As _ students increase 
in ability to plan, problems and menus 
can differ from unit to unit. In this 
way individual needs can be met. 


work habits. 
emphasis — to 
practices. 


Teach good 
e Short periods give 
learning good management 





Miss McAdams is associate professor 
in the School of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, and also 
assistant supervisor of home economics 
education of the Washington State 
Board for Vocational Education 





This device is made 
from two circles of 
cardboard of contrast- 
ing colors. The Roman 
numerals refer to 
housekeeping duties. 
The numbers 1 through 
6 indicate class hours. 
The name of each stu- 
dent is on a large circle 





This device for the or- 
ganization of 


Through evaluation of work students 
can readily see the importance of plan- 
ning for good use of time, cleaning 
equipment after it is used, stacking 
dishes and keeping counters as clean as 
possible during the preparation period. 
Score cards or check sheets can be used 
effectively to help students see difficulties 
in time management and to improve 
ability to plan. 


Careful pre-planning is essen- 

e tial when periods are short. 
For many laboratory lessons students 
should be ready to begin work at the 
beginning of the period with little or no 
review or introduction. Preparation of 
food the day before it is to be served 
may be necessary in some cases—as for 
a luncheon where the main dish is 
baked beans. ‘The beans could be par- 
boiled and prepared for baking, brown 
bread could be made and steamed, and 
salad dressing for a crisp vegetable salad 
could be made. There will be times 
when girls will need to take special 
responsibilities prior to a laboratory 
lesson, such as putting the beans in the 
oven to bake. 

It is a big timesaver to have supplies 
for each unit grouped on trays prior 
to the lesson. In some situations stu- 
dents can set up trays for their own 
group or for a class in the morning, at 


Four plans for rotating work schedules are 


illustrated below and described in the copy 





HOUSEKEEPING DUTIES 
house- 1. Supply Table 
11. Hostess 


noon or during study hour, using group 
market orders as a guide. The teacher 
will need to work out a system with 
the class for making a work plan. Two 
plans which have been used success- 
fully are shown here. 


A. PLAN FOR FOODS LABORATORY WORK 
FOR USE IN GROUP PLANNING 

Date of Laboratory Lesson ...... 
Group Number .......... 


CRNUER, hin s5':5 954.9094 5405560465409 s 500 sso e eRe Re 





DE. Saneisasavndcessueckenaweeksianuces ESou see 
Jobs 

Time to Time to 
Preparation Who Begin Finish 





Class preparation 
Grocery order 
Food Quantity 





B. A plan for foods laboratory work 
when the teacher and class develop a 
work plan for the entire class or when 
students are learning to make a simple 
work plan. Each member of a unit is 
designated by a number to expedit2 
planning and class organization. 


(Continued on page 457) 





HOUSEKEEPING DUTIES 


. *Hostess D. **Garbage Can 
. *Supply Table E. *Flowers-Plants 
. **Refrigerator F. **Bulletin Board 


OnD> 


A pattern similar to 
that shown here can be 
used in a_ laboratory 
where some _ duties* 





by the number of the 
class period. The small 
circle can be moved as 
housekeeping duties ro- 
tate. Other large circles 
would be needed peri- 
odically — probably at 
the end of each 6 weeks 
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keeping duties is made 
of two circles of card- 
board of contrasting 
colors. The small circle 
can be moved as house- 
keeping duties are 
changed. Roman num- 
bers mean unit kitchens 


I'l. Stove 
IV. Dishwashing and Sink 


This plan could be used 
to rotate four house- 
keeping duties within a 
“family group” of four. 
Each group is desig- 
nated by a number 


need to be done each 
class hour and others** 
only one or two periods 
each day. Housekeep- 
ing duties are keyed by 
letter; units where 
duties fall are indicated 
by Roman _ numerals 
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OOD acceptance has become a 
recognized subject of study only in 
recent years. Prior to that time, it 

was of importance in determining what 

we ate, but it was not discussed as such 

—at least, not to any great extent. 
Each family was its own palatability 

panel. Foods which grew well in a cer- 
tain area were eaten there. Certain 
varieties had certain advantages. Seeds 
were saved from those fruits and vege- 
tables to be planted again. 

Recipes, too, were checked by the 
family. The cook probably did not 
try a recipe a second time if it did 
not meet the approval of the head of 
the house. If it were popular, she 
used it over and over again, maybe 
giving it a little twist all her own and 
always using the ingredients available. 
Thus, the family as a whole sat in judg- 
ment upon the food and all the factors 
influencing its quality. 


Slowly there were changes in the 
method of evaluating food. Quantity 
became the important factor. More 


bushels of potatoes, more bushels of 
wheat, more beans and more peaches 
were the goal. 

Commercial canning came into use. 
Seeds were obtained from the nursery. 
Less and less meat was canned at home. 
Bakery bread then cakes and pies found 
their way to the dining table. 

Even then, as long as most people ate 
at home or carried lunches prepared at 


home, food acceptance was not recog- 





Miss Vail is head of the Department 
of Foods and Nutrition at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas and a co- 
author with Margaret Justin and Lucile 
Rust of a widely used foods textbook 
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to 


discussed 


nized as a problem to be 


and studied. Gradually more and more 
people began to eat in restaurants, one 
meal a day, or two or three. 


The Army’s Problem 


Then came World War II. Suddenly 


thousands of men found themselves 
moved to strange parts of the country. 
They were forced to eat under un- 
interesting and often trying conditions. 
Nutritious food was available, but often 
its preparation was mediocre or worse. 
Often it was unattractively served. 
There were bitter complaints and even 
refusals to eat. Huge quantities of 
food were wasted and almost overnight 
a new science was born—food accept 
ance. 

Why wasn’t the food eaten? ‘Trained 


dietitians were responsible for the 
menus. Balanced meals were planned. 
The best of food was bought. \ 


greater variety of food was provided 
than most men were accustomed to. 
This may have been an important rea- 
son for rejection. We like the familiar, 
even in food. The more limited the 
the diet to which we are accustomed, 
the more reluctant we are to accept new 
foods. 

There were many other reasons why 
food was rejected. The men were home- 
sick. They were bored. ‘The surround- 
ings were not attractive. They didn’t 
like the way the food was prepared. (I 
think of the 18-year-old from Alabama 
who complained bitterly because the 
mess sergeant put sugar in the corn- 
bread.) 

They didn’t like a food for a_par- 
ticular meal. If they were accustomed 
to one-half grapefruit for breakfast, it 
was not acceptable as a salad or as 


what do 
they like 


eat 


By Gladys E. Vail 


broiled grapefruit at another meal. 

Sometimes the preparation was so 
poor that the men were justified in 
turning it down. Sometimes the prepa 
ration was all right, but the food lacked 
appeal. It was bland or tasteless o1 
colorless. 

Prejudice was an important 
Fish were extremely un 
popular, It that when 
fish were on the menus, 20 per cent of 
come to the 


reason 


for rejection. 
was discovered 


the personnel did not 
Fifty to 60 per cent of the fish 
With the help of the Fish 


laboratory 


meal. 
was wasted. 
Wildlife Commission a 
to study why fish 
It was found that the men 
fish. Fifteen 


and 
was set up were so 
unpopular. 
were unfamiliar 
per cent had never tasted oysters. After 


with many 


they were persuaded to taste them many 
of the and 


third servings. 


men came -back for second 


School Lunch Acceptance 
Not all of these reasons apply to the 
school lunch many do. 
I believe if we could get 100 per cent 
acceptance of the food in the school 
lunch program, there would be no ma 
left. True there would 


problems of balanced 


program, but 


jor difficulty 
still be 
balanced budgets and preparation and 
service, but wouldn’t these be simple if 
eaten? 


meals, 


we knew the food would be 

Sometimes the lunch is not accepted 
because the teachers do not accept it 
or a popular pupil sways the group. 

In the school lunch, as in the army 
or in any other group, prejudice may 
certain areas yellow 


food for ani 


be the cause. In 
cornmeal is considered 
mals, in spite of a generally recognized 
superiority in nutritive value as com- 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
pared with white. Studies show that 
in one area when only yellow cornmeal 
was available, considerably less than 
one-half the families used cornmeal as 
usual, even though they were accus- 
tomed to eating: large quantities of 
white cornmeal in the form of corn- 
bread. Along with this reduction in 
cornbread, less green vegetables, peas, 
beans and buttermilk were eaten than 
was the common practice. 


You can think of many other foods 
which are looked down upon—foods 
which are considered either animal 
foods or suitable only for the under- 
privileged; foods which are associated 
with certain religious or national 
groups. The region where the food is 
produced may be important.  Fre- 
quently, first refusals of food may be 
due to lack of acquaintance with the 
food, to an unfamiliar method of prepa- 
ration or to failure of the food to fit 
into an established meal pattern. 

Because certain foods grow well in 
some areas they tend to be eaten there. 
They are accepted. Black eyed peas 
come to mind; so do rice, hominy grits, 
fresh figs and squash. Many other nutri- 
tious foods might be mentioned. How 
many of those foods would be accept- 
able in the school lunch in the area 
where you work? 


How to Use Rice 


Rice is a familiar food. In some form 
it is served all over the nation. You 
have no doubt seen the results of the 
study on Rice Preferences Among 
Household Consumers (A. I. B. No. 
15). ‘This showed that 88 per cent of 
the homemakers interviewed used rice. 
But 43 per cent of those who used it 
served it less than four times a month 
and only 13 per cent served it 16 
times or more. On the other hand, 
Moser in her South Carolina Study 
(Bul. 384, S. C. AES) found a sizable 
percentage of both white and Negro 
children listing rice as an everyday 
food. In certain areas, then, we believe 
rice would be an accepted food and 
might be used frequently in the school 
lunch. 

But how would it be served? In the 
South Carolina study rice was con- 
sidered a breakfast dish by some, din- 
ner food by others and suitable for 
supper by a third group. Rice was 
mentioned with gravy, pork, chicken, 
beef, tomatoes, peas and cabbage. In 
the United States as a whole it was 
also used in combination with other 
foods. However, it might be served as 
a dessert. Using rice extensively in a 
school lunch program would necessi- 
tate some study as to how rice is served 
in that community before one would 
expect to have wide acceptance of the 
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product. Should one serve pork and 
rice, Spanish rice, rice in a creamed 
dish or as a dessert? 

You are no doubt thinking I am 
putting undue emphasis upon rice. 
Perhaps that is true, but rice is a food 
known and accepted by most of us. 
It is a staple food. It is a bland or 
neutral food. It is a food used in a 
wide variety of ways. It is often rea- 
sonable in cost. It is suitable to serve 
at all three meals. Many things true 
of rice are also true for cornmeal, 
hominy grits, macaroni products and 
potatoes—all reasonably bland foods 
suitable for use in many ways. 


Acceptance of 
Some Other Foods 


Obtaining acceptance of such foods 
as prunes, dried eggs, dried milk and 
beans offers a far greater problem. 
Prunes, for example, have a distinct 
flavor and the number of ways in which 
they may be prepared is small as com- 
pared with rice. 

There is a widespread prejudice 
against prunes, dried eggs, dried milk 
and beans. Such a prejudice does not 
exist in regard to rice, I believe. I am a 
loyal supporter of dried eggs and dried 
milk, but only of the high quality prod- 
uct. I know that dried eggs and dried 
milk can be of such quality that they 
cannot be distinguished from fresh eggs 
and fresh milk when used in cooking. I 
also know that too many dried egg and 
dried milk products you have received 
have been of such a quality as to justify 
any prejudice you and the children 
may have. 

Flavor 

This brings us to flavor, perhaps the 
most important factor in food accept- 
ance. Let’s look for a minute at this 
word flavor. When we stop to analyze 
the word, we probably think first of 
taste. ‘Taste is defined as the salt, 
sweet, sour or bitter sensation which 
we receive by putting food on the 
tongue. ‘Table salt, ordinary sugar, 
acetic acid and quinine are substances 
which give these sensations. 

Along with flavor, we also talk about 
odor or aroma. ‘To date no simple 
breakdown of aroma has been generally 
accepted, Think about some odors or 
aromas and maybe you can see why. 
Let us mention some foods high in 
aroma—roasting beef, wieners cooking 
on a stick over a camp fire, ripe ba- 
nanas, a smoke house full of cured 
hams, limburger cheese, overcooked 
cabbage and overheated fat. It is easy 
to see why even food odors cannot be 
easily classified. If we were to go fur- 
ther afield the problem would be still 
more complicated. 

Flavor, then, is a combination of taste 
and aroma, two factors which go far in 


making food acceptable, two factors 
which are hard to separate. Onions 
have a distinct flavor but if you hold 
your nose to exclude all odor you can 
only distinguish onions from apples by 
the texture. If you doubt this, think 
about the taste of food when you have 
a bad head cold. It is pretty flat, isn’t 
it? 

Dr. Larson, Chief Chemist of the 
Flavor Research Division of Polak & 
Schwartz, says, “Since the taste recep- 
tors are more numerous and more 
highly developed in the child than 
they are in the adult and a youngster 
has had little opportunity to form 
stylized patterns of flavor preference, 
there would hardly be any other fac- 
tor governing selection on the part of 
a child than the palatability of the food 
selected.” 

Be that as it may, palatability is an 
extremely important factor in the ac- 
ceptabilit® of food. Larson continues 
to bring out that the palatability of a 
food—that is, whether or not we enjoy 
it—is dependent mainly on the effect of 
such foodstuffs on the senses of smell 
and taste, with sight and touch being 
partly involved. 

This we might accept as true, but we 
should like to add that the effects of 
foodstuffs on the sense of smell and 
taste differ with different individuals. 
It is recognized that we differ in our 
sensitivity to taste, some being able 
to taste a weak acid solution which 
others find tasteless. 

Another difference in individuals is 
due to age. The child has taste buds 
on the entire upper surface of the 
tongue and on the inside of cheeks, 
while the adult is said to have no taste 
buds in the middle of the upper side of 
the tongue nor on the inside of the 
cheeks. ‘This may be a reason why 
children, as a rule, may not care for 
highly seasoned foods. It may also be 
one of the reasons that the problem of 
acceptance of the school lunch is not 
the same for all ages. 


“Mouth Watering Foods” 


The importance of flavor, of odor 
and taste, is recognized when we speak 
of “mouth watering” foods. It is known 
that seeing, smelling or tasting foods 
we like may cause saliva to flow. This 
saliva serves to aid in swallowing of 
food, may initiate the first steps of 
digestion and is in general of value in 
the utilization of food. On the other 
hand, if the foods are not liked the 
flow of saliva may be less and it may 
be a thin watery saliva. In more ex- 
treme cases not only may the saliva 
flow be reduced and digestion retarded, 
but nausea may also occur. 

A food which tastes good is much 
more likely to be accepted. I should 

(Concluded on page 455) 
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Prunes are in a real sense a basic fruit. Basic 
because their flavor and versatility make them 
almost astaple ingredient in cookery. Basic because 
their special contribution to health puts them in 
thousands of family menus daily. Basic because 
they constitute a great industry in themselves. 

Now for the first time the basic facts about this 
basic fruit have been gathered together for home 
economists. The 16-page handbook called, Prunes: 
A Sunsweet Study, contains information on history, 
cultivation, processing and nutritive value. And 
it includes prune recipes from eight different 
categories. 

Send forthe handbook today —it’s free—and order 
a supply of student or homemaker folders, too, 
and of the keyed-answer quiz sheets included in 


the kit. 


complete kit. 
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*Use the coupon in the coupon service 
section. Do it today and reserve your 


CALIFORNIA PRUNE AND APRICOT 
GROWERS ASSN - SAN JOSE, CALIF. 





A New 
Comprehensive 


Teaching Unit 


on PRUNES 
A Basic Fruit 


Order Your Copy 


SUNSWEET “Tenderized” Prunes, Apricots, 
Peaches and SUNSWEET Prune Juice 
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L 
al SOUP....8e HOT DISH WITH MILK...... 25c SALADS. .15c SANDWICHES. .15c«¢ DESSERTS. .8c 
Vegetable |Lamb Fricassee with Vegetables on | Perfection 'Cheese & Date | Steamed Fig Pud- 
{ | Mashed Potato, Stuffed Celery, Apple | 'Sliced Tomato | ding, Hard S. 
_| Muffin*, Cherries | | | 
2 Corn Fish Cakes, *& Baked Beans, Red Cabbage | Asparagus | Amorteoan Cheese on) Devils food Cake 
| Chowder Slaw, Baked Apple, Roll* | Rye; Jelly al 
ic 
5 Chicken Orange Juice, Macaroni & Cheese,| Watercress & | Sliced Ham Strawberry N 
_ Gumbo Harvard Beets, B Bran _Muffin*® es Orange _ | jam Shortcake - 
5 Vegetable Ham, Candied Sweet Potato, Green Beans, | Under the Sea | Tomato; Cream Chocolate Walnut 5 
Roll*, Pineapple Custard Pear | Cheese & Pickle Pudding tk 
T Beef Chicken Chop Suey on Noodles, ‘Roll*, Red Apple & | Liverwurst, Rye | Spice Cake p 
Noodle Cranberry Sauce Grapefruit Jelly & Nut a 
Cream Tomato Juice, Hot Beef Sandwich*,| Stuffed Celery | Lettuce Orange ft 
a of Corn Carrot Strips, Fruit Cup | Cream Cheese & Chiffon Pie 
: Bacon Chips 
cores a can | cametgee 2 Saaraak gr ee Se a | : | 2 cl 
sf Cream |Salmon Croquette, Egg Sauce, Roll*,| Vegetable Rib- | American Cheese |Apple Gingerbread, ; 
of Tomato! Peas, Baked Apple bon Mold | Fresh Slaw | Whipped Cream Se 
ol 
tc 
eee ki 
Armistice Day w 
in 
13 Chicken | Baked Spanish Omelet, Peas, Apple | Asparagus & Tuna Roll | Steamed Cherry Pud- tr 
| Noodle _| Muffin*, Fruit Gelatin | Egg Jelly | ding, Cherry S. b 
{4 Vegetable | American Chop Suey, Green Beans, Molded Barbecue Spiced Pp 
| Roll*, Lemon Sponge Pudding | Mexican Slaw Lettuce | Peach Cake sc 
15 || Tomato |Baked Liver, Mashed Potato, Gravy, | Macaroni & /American Cheese | Apple Pie rc 
| Broccoli, Roll*, Orange Cream | Vegetable Jam | 
| 16 Corn | Haddock au Gratin, Baked Potato, Cab- | | Shrimp, Celery Cream Cheese & Chocolate al 
Chowder | bage Slaw, Bread*, Cherry Crunch | & Apple Olive; Tomato | Chip Cake ci 
m 
19 Beef with | Italian Spaghetti, Meat Cake, Cole Slaw, | Banana & Liverwurst, Rye Applesauce Cake é 
! Barley | Hard Roll*, Cherries | Orange Jelly Ms 
[ee | ee —— = t ( 
20 || Vegetable | Turkey a la King, Biscuit*, Cranberry |* Fruit, Celery Jam | Strawberry ; 
Beef | Sauce, Fruit Cup | Seed Dr. Peanut Butter | Chiffon Pie “4 
1 
la 
ne eye: te 
Phanksgiving Recess C$ St 
th 
26 Cream | agement Burger, Tossed Salad, Apple | Molded Peanut Butter |Cherry Pie 
of Corn Sauce, Vanilla Wafer | Vegetable Jelly Ci 
21 Vegetable Barbecued Spare Ribs, Mashed Potato, | | Fruit | Pimiento Cheese Butterscotch Sc 
Lima Beans, Roll*, Fruit Gelatin | | Jam Meringue Pie W 
28 Cream of Pot Roast, Mashed Potato, Hubbard | Cabbage & |Cream Cheese & Peach Cup C 
Celery Squash, Whole Wheat Bread* | a | Pickle; Tomato Pudding Ci 
| sodeumanessonenanensenmnd " —E aie = | - 
(29 | Cream of Hamburg Patty, Baked Potato, Carrots, “| Celery & Bacon Brownie Pudding pP) 
Vegetable | Bran Muffin*, Raisin Bread Pedding | Waldorf | Jam le 
—— | —_— | = ee] 
30 | Fish lt Tuna Sandwich Souffle*, Peas, Choco- | Flamingo | Lettuce | Strawberry O 
Chowder late Pudding | American Cheese | Shortcake si 
= N 
Note: These menus meet the requirements of the Type A Federal Lunch Pattern. Milk is served with all lunches. To en- gi 
courage sale of the hot plate, a simple dessert is often served with the meal. These recipes have been tested in the Brookline D 
Schools. In the menus * indicates butter; S = Sauce; Dr. = Dressing. See opposite page for recipes of starred items. it 
( 
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School lunch group 
announces plans for 
annual convention 


STUDY of nutrition from the child’s 
point of view is the keynote of the fifth 
annual convention of the School Food Serv- 
ice Association to be held in New York, on 
November 12-14. The Association is a private 
voluntary organization which directs the 
school lunch programs at the local level under 
the National School Lunch Program, Its pur- 
pose is to raise the nutritional level of meals 
served to school children and to create a use- 
ful outlet for abundant agricultural products. 
According to Harvey K. Allen, convention 
chairman and director of the Bureau of 
School Lunches of the New York City Board 
of Education, the discussions will be directed 
towards helping children learn to eat the 
kind of meals which promote individual as 
well as national well-being. The program will 
include talks by leading nutritionists, field 
trips to New York school cafeterias, exhibits 
by food and equipment companies and a 
panel discussion led by junior and senior high 
school students from New York and four sur- 
rounding states. 

During the 1950-51 school year, over eight 
and one-half million school children parti- 
cipated in the school lunch program. This 
marked a ten per cent increase over the pre- 
vious year, and a forty-two per cent gain from 
the number participating in 1946-47, the or- 
ganization’s first year of operation. Over a 
billion and a half school meals were served 
last year in elementary and high schools ex- 
tending throughout the continental United 
States and Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. 

Approximately 2,000 members of the Asso- 
ciation are expected to attend the convention. 
Some of the principal speakers will be Dr. 
William Jansen, Superintendent of New York 
City schools; former president of the Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Mary deGarmo Bryan who is a 
professor of home economics at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Dr. Margaret A. 
Ohlson of Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sipg, Michigan; John Hayes, President of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Twin Falls, Idaho; and Dr. L. A. Maynard, 
Director and Founder of the Cornell Univers- 
ity School of Nutrition. 
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BAKED BEANS—PRESSURE COOKER 


4 qts. dried beans 
2 Ibs. salt pork 

2 cups honey 

1 cup molasses 
%4 cup salt 


Soak beans overnight. 
place in a preheated pressure cooker. 
using pressure. 


CELERY SEED FRUIT DRESSING 


2 cups sugar 

1 thsp. dry mustard 
1 tbsp. salt 

2 tsp. grated onion 


Mix sugar, mustard, salt, onion and 14 cup vinegar together. Y 
Add remaining 34 
cup vinegar slowly, beating until dressing is thick. Stir in celery 


Add salad oil slowly, beating constantly. 


seed. Serve with fruit salads. 


CRANBERRY WALDORF SALAD 


1% cup gelatin 
1 cup cold water 
1 3 Ib., 6 oz. can jellied 
cranberry 
10 tbsp. lemon juice 


Soak gelatin in cold water for 5 


6 cups gingerale 

1 qt. diced celery } 

1 qt. diced unpeeled apples 
1% cups chopped nutmeats 


50 servings 


1 tbsp. dry mustard 
3 onions, medium 
Water or ham stock, 
enough to ‘cover | 
soaked beans 


1% quarts 


1%4 cups vinegar 
1 qt. salad oil 
14 cup celery seeds 


50 serving: 


water. Heat jellied cranberry sauce over low heat, stirring wit) 
wire whip until smooth. Add lemon juice and ginger ale anc 
stir until ingredients are thoroughly mixed. Chill until mixture 


starts to thicken. 
into pans and chill until firm. 
dressing. 


TUNA SANDWICH SOUFFLE 


Fold in apples, celery and nut meats. 
Serve on crisp lettuce witl 


50 serving | 


Drain, mix all above ingredients and 
Follow directions for 
Time: 40 minutes at 15 Ibs. pressure. 


‘ 
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5 minutes. Dissolve over boiling | 


Pow | 


OT eee ee ne eer aes oO Becseeesalenvasenm i 


100 slices bread 1% qts. dried mill - 
1 tb. butter 6 qts. water 
15 7 oz. cans tuna 3 doz. eggs, 


1 qt. chopped celery 
1 qt. chopped green peppers 


2 qts. grated American cheese 1 tsp. pepper 


Spread bread with softened butter. 
tuna, celery, peppers and cheese. 
Combine reconstituted milk, eggs, salt and pepper. 


Pour ove 


bread. Bake in a slow oven (325°F.) about 40 minutes. 


slightly beaten ' 
2 tbsp. salt 


Make 50 sandwiches wit] '| 
Place in large baking pan: 
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Show your students how to cook fresh vegetables 


the wonderful " No -water Way 
for Fresher Haver! Bvghter Color! 


Vegetables are beautifully bright, with a lovely glaze... 
when cooked with Nucoa the wonderful “No-water Way”! 











This is just one more way New Springtime-F lavor 
Nucoa can add Springtime Flavor to your meals 


You'll be amazed at how marvelous vegetables can 
taste! How beautiful they can look! Fresh vege- 


tables cooked Nucoa’s “No-water Way” come out 
fresher-tasting and firm, bright and shining... 
carrots really golden, beets ruby-red, beans pleas- 
ingly green. It’s so very easy. Teach your students to 
prepare vegetables this easy way. They'll discover 


all year round. As a spread it’s wholesome and deli- 
cious! It’s wonderful for seasoning, baking, sauté- 
ing, frying, yes... in all cooking. You'll find that 
this flavor-rich, nutritious food has so many uses. As 
future homemakers, wise in nutrition and economy- 





how much vegetables can be enjoyed when cooked conscious, your students should know the value of 


to retain more of their firmness and freshness. 


Heres All You Do 


Nucoa margarine. 


It takes no more time and you're saving flavor and 
vitamins... not throwing them away in water. 





I USE NUCOA INSTEAD OF WATER 






Use 1 tbs. Nucoa for every serving of vegetables. 
(4 print for 2 persons, % print for 4.) Put Nucoa 
in bottom of any saucepan. Add prepared vege- 
tables, salt, and pinch of sugar. 








9 COVER WITH WET LETTUCE LEAVES 
Place wet lettuce leaves over vegetables. Put lid 
on saucepan, Cook over low heat till tender. Allow 
about the same time as you would to boil a vege- 
table. 
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with NUCOA 


More Viens and Minerals / 


| Another Flavor Triumph Made with 


New Springtime Flavor NUCOA 


Now America’s Most Delicious Spread 
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Cooking Time Chart 
0 Ng “ne a CAIs isc dv alvneene ke 15-20 mins. 
Cauliflower 
Do EE Sor ae or arse 15-25 mins. BOWING: 6 x sc ccdedes 15-20 mins. 
ee a 25-35 mins. WHEN. decddenenns 20-30 mins. 
Lo Ser erer 15-25 mins. Corn 
Beets (diced or sliced)...... 15-20 mins. kernels... ...00ecce-. 5°10 mins. 
OI 55 6se oho 16:0.0 6 Bere. 20-25 mins. | rn 
Cabbage OOM csicccn sce dsieah es 20-30 mins. 





Cn a a 15-20 mins. Squash, summer............ 10-15 mins. 
GUMNCOION 6s 55 0.050505 20-25 mins. Zucchini’... ....ccccccecese MLOming 


: New Spitine Fear NUCOA 


* Fresh as a daisy aN: Sweet as a song <i> Springtime Flavor AY Alll year long ! 
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FTEN I feel humble when I realize 

that some of our “modern” ideas of 

home economics education are not 
so new after all. Recently I acquired a 
book written in 1892 by Mary Schenck 
Woolman, then a professor of Domestic 
Art in Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. In it she said, “The author 
would urge upon all sewing teachers 
their need of knowing the general work 
of the grades or high schools in which 
they are teaching and the home condi- 
tions of the pupils that they may plan 
their courses of work for actual service. 
The educational world is waking up to 
the fact that the Household Arts may 
be of great value in the school. The 
well trained teacher has brought this 
about by the correlation she has made 
between the general academic work, the 
art and the handcraft courses.” 


Hand Hemming by Machine 

Tedious hemming by hand is elimi- 
nated by the blind-stitch attachment 
developed by the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Company. It is a practical ac- 
cessory that provides invisible hemming 
with perfect blind stitches. I like it 
particularly for hems on dresses, skirts, 
blouses and children’s clothes and for 
curtains, draperies and dressing table 
skirts. The cost is $4.95 at Singer Sew- 
ing Centers. 


The Memory Lingers On 

What nylon lingerie has to offer in 
terms of long wear, easy laundering, 
comfort, shape retention and _ fabric 
variety is graphically shown in a new 
12 minute sound-slide film produced 
in color by the Nylon Division of the 
DuPont Company. Entitled — Facts 
About Nylon in Lingerie, the film is 
intended for retail sales training and 
offered in conjunction with a booklet 
Nylon Lingerie. It covers such points 
as: is nylon hot? cold? will it stretch? 
shrink? is it easy to wash? quick to 
dry? In describing permanent pleat- 
ing and the contributions of heat set- 
ting, the film aptly states that this 
treatment gives nylon lingerie fabrics 
a “memory” which makes them want to 
return to their original shape after 
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washing. Because the heat setting 
temperature is higher than that used 
for laundering, garments of properly 
treated fabrics keep their size and shape 
without stretching, shrinking or sag- 
ging; pleats stay put and need for iron- 
ing is reduced or eliminated. 


Glitter Accents 

Hiawatha Metallic Sewing Thread is 
now being made so thin and pliant that 
it can be successfully wound on any 
bobbin and used for machine stitching. 
There are endless possibilities for its 
use as design stitching on yokes, pockets, 
collars, monograms, etc. The thread is 
packaged in combination with a color- 
ful 12-page booklet, which includes de- 
tailed directions for threading all bob- 
bins and regulating tensions, as well 
as illustrated instructions for design 
stitches. Hiawatha Metallic Sewing 
Thread is washable and dry-cleanable. 
It is available in gold, silver and eight 
brilliant colors at notion counters and 
Singer Sewing Shops at a cost of 29 
cents for 36 yards. 


Fiber E 


Another new addition to 
cose rayon yarns has been announced 
by E. I. duPont de Nemours. Called 
Fiber E, it is chemically similar to the 
other viscose process rayons, but its 
physical properties set it apart from 
any other textile. Because of special 
spinning techniques and a special com- 
bination of chemicals in the bath which 
coagulates the viscose solution into a 
fiber, the yarn from Fiber E can be 
crimped by a brief soaking in a dilute 
caustic acid solution. It is changed 
from a straight, smooth yarn to a curly 
one. Among present uses for Fiber E 
are throw rugs, upholstery, cuddle 
toys and fur-like fabrics. One of Fiber 
E’s outstanding properties is its dura- 
bility which is highly important in rugs 
and upholstery. 


their vis- 


Paris Decrees 
If you are fashion as well as fabric 
minded you probably watched with in- 
terest the reports of the fall and win- 
ter collections of the Paris couturiers. 


What's going on in textiles 


BY DOROTHY S. DAY 


As we go to press the top designers 
have all presented their latest creations 
to the American buyers and the fashion 
press. We note that the new clothes 
are dropping skirt lengths and raising 
waistlines. Skirts average about twelve 
inches from the floor for both daytime 
and late afternoon clothes. Waistlines 
have an Empire look with wide mid- 
sections and tucks undercutting bos- 


oms. Scoop bonnets, high-piled hair- 
dos and long earrings add to the 
Empress Josephine look. ‘Topcoats 


are still mostly large and full. Paris 
designers prefer gray to black and pea- 
cock blue is the most popular color 
for after dark. It will be interesting 
to see how many of these ideas will 
be adopted by American women. 


Sewing Machine Threader 

Twenty years ago Omer J. Rainvill« 
wanted to do something to help his 
arthritically stricken sister who could 
not thread her sewing machine needle. 
Today his  self-threading sewing ma- 
chine needle has been perfected. It 
puts an end to eye strain and bending 
when threading a sewing machine. Just 
slide the thread down the shank of the 
needle and, presto, it is threaded. ‘The 
needle made by Dritz sells at 49 cents. 


Surgical Sutures 


One hardly realizes that sutures, used 
in surgical work, are related even re 
motely to textiles until one learns that 
the same fibers which are woven into 
beautiful and fashionable fabrics can 
play such an important part in the 
manufacture of sutures used for many 
types of operations. The suture man- 
ufacturer requires the shepherd and the 
kangaroo trapper, the silkworm breeder 
and the cotton grower, the plastics chem 
ist and even the metallurgist for his 
raw materials. Silk, cotton or nylon su- 
tures must be removed in skin closures, 
although they may remain and become 
encapsulated in deep tissues. Silk is 
extremely pliable and is used in  sur- 
gery of the eye, nerves and _ arteries. 
Cotton sutures retain their strength ex- 
ceptionally well and linen sutures are 
frequently used in appendectomy. 
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By Frances F. Mauck 


RE you busy sewing those exciting 

fall fashions? If you are, these 

tips may answer some of your 
questions. 


Hinged presser feet on sewing ma- 
chines require different handling from 
rigid presser feet. If the threads are 
not properly handled, they tangle at the 
beginning of the stitching and the ma- 
chine may stall on the tangled threads. 
Grasp the loose thread ends lightly 
with the right hand as you begin 
stitching. If the threads are slightly 
taut they cannot tangle. Another 
method is to place the presser foot well 
up on the fabric, that is, not too near 
the edge. Maybe you want to know the 
reason for all this. The foot, of course, 
presses the fabric between itself and the 
feed below; when pressure is: correct, 
the feed pulls the fabric back. Rigid 
presser feet have equal pressure 
throughout. Hinged presser feet have 
slight pressure at the forward end of 
the claws and more pressure directly 
under the needle bar. It is at this 
point that the fabric is under suf- 
ficient pressure to allow for correct pull 
by the feed dogs. 


°Tis amazing that many people still 
think basting essential to accurate 
stitching by machine. Two layers of 
fabric basted together may slip, one 
from the other, during stitching. If 
they are pinned together, they cannot 
slip where the pin holds them. The 
worker merely needs to: see that any 
slippage occurring between two pins is 
adjusted at the second pin. Each oper- 








ation done by human hands provides a | 


chance of human error. Eliminate an 
operation, such as basting, and there is 
one less chance of error. 


Teachers are often asked by students 
and their mothers what type of dress 
form is best. There is no one answer 
but it is wise to take a long-range view 
of the future use of the form. That will 
raise the question: is the dress form ad- 
justable to changes in size, shape and 
body posture? People’s proportions do 
change and the dress form should be 
adjustable to these changes. Buy a dress 
form for a lifetime rather than a few 


years. 
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without attachments 
by the amazing 


NECCHI 





sewing machine 
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can Ot tTUND op 
‘" Guaranteed by > 


Good Housekeeping 
Lor as ADvERTIStD wont 














1951 Gold Medal Award 
Academy of Designing 


It’s a fact! Without a single attachment, the Necchi 
sews on buttons, makes buttonholes, embroiders 
and appliques, sews straight, zig-zag, forward and 
reverse, does all kinds of hand-finishing for you— 
quickly and easily! Yet the cost is far less than 
you’d expect to pay for such performance. Author- 


ized dealers provide genuine Necchi parts and 





expert service in over 1000 cities. Look for this sign: 
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NECCHI SEWING MACHINE SALES CORP. 
DEPT, 720, 164 WEST 25TH STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
’ . s 
I'd like my local Necchi dealer to arrange a home demonstration. Without 
obligation on my part, of course! 
Please send me your FREE booklet. 








NAME 
ADDRESS 











CITY. 
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HE current trend in European coun- 
tries is toward improvement and 
simplification of home lighting  fix- 
tures reports Mrytle Fahsbender, home 
lighting director for Westinghouse, after 
studying residential lighting practices 
in Europe. Miss Fahsbender was much 





impressed with lighting developments 
in Europe and stressed that a compari- 
son of home lighting in Europe and 
United States could not be made_ be- 
cause of the difference in decorative 
tastes and the curtailment of European 
production due to economic conditions. 

Fluorescent lighting is just beginning 
to be accepted. ‘Table lamps are short, 
but floor lamps are six feet tall with 
shades 36 inches wide. 


Rotary Floor Polisher 

The makers of Johnson’s wax have 
introduced a rotary type floor scrubber 
and wax polisher to speed up heavy 
house cleaning. The polisher is sup- 
posed to be able to operate close to 
baseboards without scraping them. The 
machine will sell for about $50 in lead 
ing stores and will be available for 
rental at grocery stores. 


Bissel Sweepers—1951 

The Bissel Carpet Sweeper Company 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan celebrated 
its 75th Anniversary this year. ‘Their 
newest model reflects progress. It has 
streamlined styling, ball bearing wheels 
and a spring controlled brush which au- 
tomatically adjusts to the surface of the 
floor. <A tricky device makes the brush 
self-cleaning. 


Infra-red Cooking Light 

Cooking with light may soon be in 
the offing. ‘The Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc. has developed an_ infra-red 
lamp to be used as the cooking unit 
of electric ranges. These new lamps 
will have 1250 watts and are intended 
for either original equipment or con- 
version units. 

The bulbs are of Vycor glass which 
is tough enough to withstand 3000 
degrees F. temperatures without melt- 
ing. Vycor glass plate protects the 
bulb. According to the Sylvania spokes- 
man, Vycor plate is extremely durable. 
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An ice cube can be placed on the Vycor 
plate which has been heated to the 
highest cooking temperature without 
causing damage,,and about the only way 
to break the plate is to subject it to a 
hard blow with a heavy instrument. 

The advantages claimed for these new 
lamps are instantaneous output, a 
smooth level surface, easier cleaning and 
faster action when small quantities of 
food are used. 


Metal Ironing Table 

An “air conditioned” ironing table 
which is claimed to cut ironing time in 
half has been developed by J. R. Clark 
Co., Spring Falls, Minn. The table has 
a metal web top which allows steam to 
escape freely and thus permits garments 
to dry rapidly. The tubular steel legs 
are adjustable for six different heights. 


New Hand Iron 

An open handle iron manufactured 
by the Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion will probably be on the market 
in November. The handle is designed 
to fit the palm of the hand and is 
supposed to reduce physical strain by 
allowing the hand and wrist to remain 
in a relaxed position. 


Home Freezer 
The Deepfreeze Home Freezer has 
been streamlined to meet the require- 
ments of the most modern home. Easier 
and safe storage are possible with this 
new model. Four aluminum freezing 





Open handle iron described above 


What's going on in the home 


BY FLORENCE STASSEN 


containers complete with rack, as well 
as several other convenient baskets arc 
included with the freezer. Dual signal 
lights indicate that the motor is in 
operation and that the temperature is 
not above the maximum degree for safe 
storage. 


Product Briefs 
e A two-quart baking dish, inspired by 
a French recipe, has been named Cas- 
solette and is manufactured by the 
McKee Glass Company. The dish is 
made of heat resistant glass in red or 
yellow and is gracefully designed. 


e A specially designed sponge polish- 
ing block makes silver polishing easier. 
It has molded contours to fit silver of 
different shapes. There are grooves for 
fork tines, a flat section for handles 
and knife blades, rounded and indented 
parts for bowls of spoons and beading 
around the bottom of the block for 
cleaning embossed flatware handles. 
Silver polish is applied directly to the 
block and silverware rubbed on_ the 
proper section. The block is cleaned 
by holding under the faucet. It is 
made of neoprene—Du Pont’s chemical 
rubber, and is called Polish-Ade. Seager 
and Seager, Glendale, California, are 
the manufacturers. 


e A luminous telephone dial glows 1n 
the dark enabling one to dial without 
turning on a light. Made in two parts, 
it easily locks in place between the dial 
rotary and the dial face of a standard 
telephone. It is manufactured by the 
Glo-Dile Company of Burbank, Cali- 
fornia. 


® Cleaning the waffle iron has been sim- 
plified in a new model of the General 
Electric Company. Because the over- 
flow groove and expanding hinge are 
concealed under the lid, the chrome- 
plated shell does not need cleaning after 
it is used. This model bakes a 7-inch, 
round waffle. 





The purpose of this page is to ac- 
quaint you with many new products. We 
do not always attempt to evaluate them. 
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HOME LAUNDERING 
HANDBOOK EASES 
TEACHING TASK 


MANUAL FILLED WITH UP-TO-DATE 
FACTS ON ALL PHASES OF 
LAUNDERING 


Whether used as the basis for a complete course, as 
a teaching guide for several class periods or as source 
material for but one lecture, the 36-page “Home 
Laundering Reference Handbook” will make the 
teaching job easier. In it is a wealth of information 
on the principles of good home laundering. Prepar- 
ing clothes for washing, stain removal, ways to 
soften water, soap, washing time, bleaching, bluing 
and starching are all explained. There is detailed 
information on fabrics and fibers and specific ways 
to launder each. Principle types and use of automatic 
washers, methods for using manual washers and ways 
to wash by hand are discussed. Drying clothes is 
covered. Considerable attention is given to ironing, 
with both a hand iron and an electric ironer. There 
is even a section on planning a home laundry. 


HANDBOOK BASED ON RESEARCH 


This material has been compiled by the Home Eco- 
nomics Institute of the Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration. At the Institute, a home laundering research 
program is continuously under way to discover 
easier, more effective home laundering and drying 
methods. This research is the basis for the Reference 
Handbook. From their constant study, home econo- 
mists at the Westinghouse Institute developed the 
widely publicized method for washing and drying 
woolen blankets automatically. This, as well as many 
other modern laundering techniques, helps home- 
makers everywhere run homes more efficiently. 


WESTINGHOUSE TEACHING AIDS 
AVAILABLE TO TEACHERS 


The Home Laundering Reference Handbook may be 
obtained by writing to Westinghouse. One copy will 
be sent free to a teacher; additional copies are avail- 
able at 5c each. If you want additional copies, please 
enclose check, money order or currency with your 
order. No stamps, please. Supporting student fact 
folder . . . a six-page condensation of the larger 
book ... will be sent free in quantities for classroom 
use. There are also many other teaching aids avail- 
able, including four other Reference Handbooks. The 
Teaching Aids Catalog lists all these aids and briefly 
describes each. It will be sent free on request. 

Address all requests to the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Consumer Education, Department PR- 
10, 250 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio. See 
coupon section for handy order blank. 





GET NEW APPLIANCES YEARLY WITH 
WESTINGHOUSE 5-YEAR SCHOOL PLAN 


Ask your Westinghouse distributor or dealer about 
the Westinghouse School Plan. Under this Plan, you 
_ purchase the newest in electrical equipment... at 
a special price for schools .. . and have the appli- 
ances replaced yearly at no additional charge. 
Students and teachers are always using up-to-date 
equipment when schools participate in this Plan. 
See your dealer today! 
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The Secret of Cleaner Clothes! 


Westinghouse Laundromat’ 


AUTOMATIC WASHER 
WASHaway, RINSEaway Action 
GETS dirt out... KEEPS dirt out! 


No other washer made. . . automatic 
or conventional ... has the thorough 
action of the Laundromat. Thanks to 
its exclusive WASHaway, RINSEaway 
Action, clothes are lifted up and out 
of the water ... turned over . 
washed inside and out, again and 
again and again. Then triple-rinsed in 
fresh clean water...equal to 1,500 hand 
rinses. Every speck of soil and soap 
is flushed out... and stays out. Dirty 
wash and rinse waters are drained 
away from clothes .. . never through 
them. That’s the Laundromat’s secret 
of getting white clothes whiter and 
colored ‘clothes brighter. It’s all so 
easy—the whole job is completely 
automatic. Find out about having a 
Laundromat in your classroom. 


YOu CAN BE 




















Weigh clothes on 
Weigh-to-Save Door 





Set Water-Saver 
Dial to identical set- 
ting for real economy 














Laundromat will 
WASHaway, RINSE- 
away all dirt from 
clothes 


SURE...1F “: Westinghouse 





REFRIGERATOR + ELECTRIC SINK + CLOTHES DRYER « FOOD CRAFTER + RANGE « WATER HEATER 
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T tastes good.” “It’s filling.” These 
were typical of the reasons for choos- 
ing certain foods that Iowa men and 

women gave to interviewers during a 
recent study of food habits and _prefer- 
ences. Their attitudes bore out the 
frequently made statement that people 
eat what they like rather than what 
they think is good for them. 

The study was made by the Iowa 
Fxperiment Station in cooperation with 
the Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute of the Armed Forces. Two 
age groups were interviewed—one 17 
to 19 years of age, and one between 
16 and 58. 

Results show that in Iowa noon and 
evening meals usually consist of bread, 
meat, potatoes and dessert plus a_bev- 
erage other than milk. Most breakfasts 
include coffee and bread and at about 
half, fruit, cereal and eggs are eaten. 
Young people tend to choose better 
diets than the older group and men 
eat better than women. Farm families 
have heartier meals and greater zest 
for food than town and city families. 
The younger group drinks more milk, 
the older one eats more eggs. Older 
men and younger women have the 
ereatest number of food dislikes. 

The diets of many of these Iowa resi- 
dents could be improved with more 
milk, green and yellow vegetables and 
vitamin C rich foods. 





New Canning Method 
A new canning method which helps 
preserve the natural flavor of liquid and 
semi-liquid foods has been developed, 
a report in The New York Times says. 
With the new method, called the Mar- 
tin process after its inventor, foods 
are flash sterilized before being canned, 
then cooled and packed cold. (Most 
canned products are cooked at high 
temperatures in the can.) There is no 
danger of contamination with the new 
method, the report says, since the en- 
tire process takes place automatically 

in an enclosed sterilized device. 
Whole milk is being canned for the 
Alaskan market by this method and its 
flavor is said to be closer to that of 
fresh milk than that of any other 
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canned milk. Split pea soup has also 
been canned in this way. Other prod- 
ucts which may eventually be packed 
by the Martin process are bananas, 
milk shakes, avocados and fresh coco- 
nut milk. 
Whey on Bread 

Every year, the Swiss cheese industry 
produces one billion pounds of whey 
as a by-product. Two Bureau of Dairy 
Industry researchers, J. P. Malkames, 
Jr. and H. E. Walter, have recently de- 
veloped a use for this product. It is a 
hydrolyzed whey protein which can be 
used in making spreads for bread and 
crackers. Work is now being done to 
develop similar uses for the whey pro- 
tein obtained from cheddar cheese and 
cottage cheese. Eventually, it is hoped 
that many Americans may be able to 
enrich their diets with these whey prod- 
ucts and that whey will come to mean 
something more to them than a word 
in a nursery rhyme. 


Better Low Cost Meat 

School lunch managers whose menus 
feature low-cost cuts of meat find the 
quantity meat recipes distributed by the 
Grocery Store Products Sales Company 
very useful. The 48-serving file cards 
show how to use Kitchen Bouquet as a 
means of making these cuts taste extra 
good. They include a quantity recipe 
for brown roux, a butter sauce which 
can also be made with margarine and 





Photo courtesy Holland Herring Fisheries Assn. 


Pictured above is a herring salad. 
Rich in Vitamin D, iodine and pro- 
tein, herring is an economical but 
versatile food. Serve it also as a 
main dish, hors d’oeuvre or snack. 


What's going on in foods 


BY PATRICIA APPLEYARD 


recipes for using the gallon and quart 
sizes of Kitchen Bouquet to brown 
meats, fish and poultry and to give 
extra flavor to vegetable casseroles, 
cheese dishes and specialty meats. These 
recipes are published by Grocery Store 
Products Sales Company, Inc., 480 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. 

Tidbits 
@ It may soon be easier for those who 
like goat milk to get it the year round. 
Because of their seasonal breeding hab- 
its, goats produce most of their milk in 
spring and summer. Recent experi- 
ments in freezing goats’ milk by the Bu- 
reau of Dairy Industry may insure a 
more equitable supply throughout the 
year. 
e A liquid cheese called Flueeda has 
been developed by Geed, Inc. The new 
product is expected to be useful in 
making sauces, omelets and other cheese 
dishes. It would eliminate the difficulty 
of melting cheese and the danger that 
it will become stringy while melting. 
The company has made the formula 
available to food processors. 
e@ A new shredded coconut, called Stay- 
fresh, has been introduced by Durkee 
Famous Foods. The company claims 
that the new product will stay fresh 
longer than ordinary coconut. 


New Booklets 

Egg Buying Guide. Cardboard dial 
chart for calculating the price per pound 
of various sizes of eggs when the price 
per dozen is known. 10c apiece; lower 
rates for quantity orders. Mailing 
Room, Roberts Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 

Which Vinegar Shall I Use? 8 pages. 
Facts about four kinds of vinegar. 
Home Economics Department, H. J. 
Heinz Company, Box 57, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pennsylvania. 

Quick Mixes for Altitude Baking. 
(Bulletin 415-A); by Ferne Bowman 
and Elizabeth Dyar. 34 pages. Mix 
recipes and directions for using them 
at 5,000, 7,500 and 10,000 feet above 
sea level. Colorado A&M Extension 
Service, Fort Collins, Colorado. 
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teach them while young 
(Continued from page 437) 
emphasizing similarities among peoples 
of different countries. Keeping this in 
mind, we took the opportunity to com- 
pare eating habits, foods, clothing and 
home living in these countries with outs. 

During the study of the Netherlands, 
the class was divided into several 
groups, including a foods committee, a 
clothing committee and a home living 
committee. The foods committee de- 
cided to prepare a Holland luncheon 
which would be served in the lunch- 
room for the whole school. The cloth- 
ing committee, dressed as Dutch boys 
and girls, were to act as hosts and 
hostesses, and the home living groups 
prepared windmills for table decora- 
tions and Dutch posters for bulletin 
boards. The posters portrayed types of 
cheeses, Dutch boys and girls, and a 
vegetable boat on a canal. Posters on 
one board announced the luncheon. 

Other grades in the school undertook 
similar projects. The kindergarten 
classes took a trip to a farm, bringing 
back vegetables and cream. Under su- 
pervision they cooked the vegetables 
and prepared butter by shaking the 
cream in a bottle. 

In the first grade, table etiquette and 
the wise choice of food in the lunch- 
room were emphasized as well as the 
cost of foods and the counting of 
change. The children were introduced 
to vegetables such as Betsy Beet, Carrie 
Carrot and Lucy Lettuce. 

The third grade sent to a cereal com- 
pany for breakfast charts and kept 
daily records of breakfast foods eaten. 
They also studied vitamins and drama- 
tized the discovery of vitamin C 
through the scurvy of British sailors 
and their subsequent use of limes. 

The fifth grade made a survey in 
which they studied and _ graphically 
plotted the percentage of students eat- 
ing an adequate breakfast. After their 
study of breakfast foods, they repeated 
the survey to demonstrate the improve- 
ment. 

In connection with their medicine and 





health unit, the sixth grade studied di- 
gestive processes and food elements. | 
The children formed committees on 
carbohydrates, proteins, fats, vitamins 
and minerals. These groups studied 
the foodstuffs and dramatized the effect 
of various food deficiencies. 

There is a valuable reciprocal rela- 
tionship between the homemaking pro- 
gram and the other subject matter 
caught in the grades. We hope and 
believe that the role of the homemak- 
ing teacher in similar programs of bet- 
ter living will become of increasing im- 
portance and we feel that homemaking 
is beginning to take its rightful place 
as an integral part of study in the 
elementary grades. 
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Write for it today. This exciting new book 
has 40 pages brimful of new but practical ideas 
for you to use in your professional work. 


This is truly the Party Book of the year 
and is truly Hawaiian from cover to cover. 
You’ll enjoy every word and picture in it. 
Following is the table of contents. 


The Hawaiian Theme —How to Adapt It The Luau-—Typical Island Feast 
Aloha Luncheons —For Small or Large Groups 
Hawaiian Nights-—For School and Club Affairs 
Teas, Receptions, and Housewarmings Flowery Showers a la Hawaii 
Buffet Suppers with Tropical Touches 
Grill and Beach Parties—Flavored with Island Fun 
Hawaiian Bazaars—Money-Makers for Clubs 
Hawaiian Suggestions for Miscellaneous Get-Togethers 
Hawaiian Words That Are Fun to Use 
Tasty Mainland Treats from Hawaii Index to Recipes 


oredr alll pro have a 


to get a free copy of “How You Can Give 
Hawaiian Parties.” Just write us on your 
business stationery, or indicate your pro- 
fessional activity in your letter. Additional 
single copies available at 25¢ per copy; in 
quantities of 50 or more, 15¢ per copy. 
Address — Patricia Collier, Dole Home 
Economist, Dept. 706-V, 215 Market St., 
San Francisco 6, California. 




















rural family living 
(Continued from page 428) 


generations depends upon the security 
of family life today; that family living is 
a cooperative plan in which every mem- 
ber must share; that every family should 
take time to live, to play, to work and 
to pray together.” 

Dean J. R. Spicer!! of Kent State 
University stresses that family life must 
teach society the art of cooperation. 
Time has outmoded the functions of 
the man of the family as being to sire 
the children and provide funds for them 


and the mother. He is now expected 
to help raise the children. 

Cohen and Kapnek!? of the Phila- 
delphia Department of Public Welfare 
and the Pennsylvania State College 
found that average adjustment scores of 
children in families where the father 
was present at meals tended to be some- 
what higher than in families where he 
was often absent. Data showed that this 
was not because of the presence of the 
father but rather the result of the feel- 
ing of security established by the whole 
family assembling at meals. Rural family 
life tends to hold to this custom. 

These studies illustrate the need for 
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IF YOUR NEW DATE wants to stop some place 
and you’ve promised to be home soon, just ex- 
plain. Most dates think better of a girl who fol- 
lows her parents’ wishes. Even if you’re up late, 
rise next morning in time for fruit, Kellogg’s 
Pep and milk. Kellogg’s Pep gives more vita- 
mins than any other wheat flakes cereal, plus 
whole grain values of iron, niacin, thiamine. 
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START A SILVERWARE SET with 4 exquisite tea- 
spoons in exclusive Kellogg’s “Signature” Silver- 
plate—Old Company Plate, guaranteed by Wm. 
Rogers Mfg. Co., Meriden, Conn. Marked with 
desired initial. You can build a complete silver 
service with 18 different pieces. For 4 introduc- 
tory teaspoons, send 1 box top from Kellogg’s 
Pep or any regular size Kellogg’s cereal, 75¢ in 
,coin, initial desired. Also name, address — to 
KELLOGG ’S, Dept. AC, Wallingford, Conn. 
GOING OUT FOR DRAMATICS? You'll want to 
look your best... have plenty of zip! So start 
every morning with 4 of your day’s food re- 
quirements for breakfast. Include a big bowl of 
Kellogg’s Pep. These crisp whole wheat flakes 
give you quick energy. The full day’s require- 
ment of vitamin D, plus other important vita- 
mins and minerals. 


FREE —To Home Economics teachers 


“EAT A GOOD BREAKFAST,” colorful 6-page folder. 
Gives Breakfast Planner chart, menus, minute-saving 
hints on arranging supplies, preparing breakfast. 
Mail your request soon. See coupon section (page 
461). Or write Kellogg Company, PHE 1051, Home 
Economics Services, Battle Creek, Mich. 


For a better breoktast better cat Nelloggis 


KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES © RICE KRISPIES © PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES » 40% BRAN FLAKES © ALL-BRAN 
SHREDDED WHEAT « KRUMBLES © CORN SOYA 


Kelloggs of Battle Creek, Michigan 








an undivided and cooperative family 
whose main function is the guidance of 
children. A man or woman can:rational- 
ize, when in the heat of divorce plans, 
that children do not require both 
parents. But this is not true. An 
orphanage has been shown to give a 
child more comfort and excuse-for-living 
than divorced parents. Dr. Margaret 
Mead"* stresses that divorce or death of 
a parent greatly alters the chances that 
children’s claims on life will be met. 

Dr. Anna Fults'3 of the University of 
Arkansas found that learning difficulties 
in school stem from unsolved conflicts, 
such as frustrated needs in relationships 
at home, conflicts in values and personal 
problems. 

Learning processes are closely related 
to the following needs of people—chil- 
dren as well as their parents: 

1. for belonging at home and at 
school; 

2. for affection; 

3. for recognition of achievement by 
the peer group and others; 

4. for freedom from fear and feeling 
of guilt; 

5. for economic security (This does 
not mean high income, but confidence 
that the important things are probable.) 

6. for sharing in making decisions af- 
fecting one’s welfare; 

7. for integration of one’s attitudes, 
beliefs and values. 

In a democratic society, parents have 
certain rights and privileges which 
should be recognized by their children. 
These needs of parents will not be 
neglected in the family council if 
parents organize a democratic unit from 
the beginning. 

With the material progress of the last 
fifty years accelerated during the next 
half century, houses, equipment and 
labor-saving devices will offer a new 
and greater freedom to families. They 
will have time and education available 
to take advantage of the social and cul- 
tural aspects of life. Surely the people 
in such families are the Chosen Ones 
for a democratic way of living. 
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what do they 
like to eat? 


(Continued from page 442) 


like to emphasize again though that 
what tastes good to you may not neces- 
sarily taste good to me. I have a friend 
who likes to take the little hot red pep- 
pers out of pickles and eat them as such. 
The mere thought of it makes my eyes 
water. 

Young children are said to be espe- 
cially sensitive to acids. Perhaps this 
accounts for the fact that they usually 
prefer their vegetables or fruits as such 
rather than mixed with a salad dress- 
ing. It may be, though, that they like 
to be sure of what they are eating or 
because carrot sticks, pears and apples 
may be eaten from the fingers whereas 
a salad must be eaten with a fork. 

Although we may differ in our likes 
and dislikes, it is usually only the very 
young child who prefers bland foods to 
those carefully seasoned and flavored. 

This matter of flavor we can usually 
control at least to some extent. The 
judicious use of a little spice, sugar or 
other seasoning may go far toward 
making foods acceptable. Imagination 
is important in the use of flavoring 
material. 

Sometimes the combination of foods 
is important, although as we have al- 
ready said children are often suspicious 
of mixtures, so familiar combinations 
are desirable. Combining new foods 
with familiar foods may help. Or pre- 
paring new foods in a familiar way 
may make them more acceptable. 


Other Factors 

It is evident that in the school lunch 
there are many factors which help to 
determine whether or not the food is 
acceptable to the young patrons. 
Among these are: 

Psychological conditions under which 
the food is eaten: 

1. Is the child disagreeable because 
he had a long wait in line? 

2. Is the child happy? 

3. Is there a friendly atmosphere? 

4. Is there enough time in which to 
eat and then have time to play? 
Physical Surroundings: 

1. Is the room pleasant, airy and free 
of odors? 

2. Are the dishes, tables, walls and 
lloors clean? 

3. Is there reasonable quiet? 

4. Are the food handlers clean? 
Economic status: 

1. Is there a refrigerator in the hom¢? 

2. Is the child accustomed to a variety 
of food? 

3. What kind of food is served at 
home? 

4. Is much of the food locally grown? 

5. Is the child familiar with various 
kinds of shipped-in foods? 
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Food habits are influenced by: 


1. Climate. 

2. Geographical conditions. 

3. Technological developments. 
4. Cultural background. 

5. Religion 

6. Nationality. 


Margaret Mead, the noted anthro- 
pologist, made recommendations a few 
years ago regarding the feeding of 
large population groups. She had in 
mind groups such as one might find 
if large areas or large cities had to be 


evacuated. I should like to suggest 
in closing that some of these recom- 
mendations can well be followed in 
initiating a school lunch program. I 
should like to suggest these to you in 
spite of the emphasis I have placed 
upon palatable and carefully seasoned 
foods. 

1. Serve foods in as natural a form as 
possible without sauces or seasonings 
other than salt. 

2. Avoid combinations of foods. 

3. Avoid methods of preparation in 
which food cannot be identified. 
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The Facts about 
2 use 
ot Tampax 


by Girls! 





With rare exceptions, Tampax may be 
used by any normal girl. This zs a fact, 
verified by many medical scientists. 

. Teachers in hundreds of girls’ 
schools and colleges recommend Tam- 
pax to students... . A doctor invented 
internally- worn Tampax to provide 
modern monthly sanitary protection for 
women generally. 

Tampax eliminates belts, pins, and 
external pads. Made of pure, highly 
absorbent cotton, each Tampax is com- 
pressed into an easy-to-use applicator. 
No chafing. No odor. May be worn in 
tub or shower or school pool. Free- 
dom-giving in gym work. An asset to 
good grooming. 

Send for the teachers’ manual which 
treats of Menstruation—its Purpose, 
Function and Care. It is called “How 
Times Have Changed.’’ Also available 
are special booklets for students and 
samples of Tampax in three absorbency- 
sizes, including a Junior size. Details 
in coupon. 






Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association 









* Guaranteed 
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TAMPAX INCORPORATED P-101-V 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


' 

' 

' 

H 

' Please send the free material checked. Tampax 
+ manual for teachers ‘How Times Have Changed.” 

' (© Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, 
s Super, Junior absorbencies. Booklet for 
t students ‘Coming of Age” with order card for 
‘ additional free supply. 
: 
. 
. 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
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clothing construction 
(Continued from page 432) 


center, side gore and side seams up- 
wards from lower edge. Stay-stitch side 
placket opening upwards. (See sketch 
H.) Press seams in same direction— 
upwards. 

BODICE: Stitch side scams from arm- 
hole down. (See sketch I.) Stitch 
shoulder seams from neckline outwards 
Press in same direction as stitched. 

SLEEVES: Stitch from armhole down- 
wards to opening at wrist. (See sketch 


J.) 








To Set in Sleeves 
With right side of bodice and sleeve 
placed together at the underarm seam, 
join sleeve to armhole on sleeve side, 
matching underarm seams, perforation 
marking at top to shoulder seam and 
notches front and back. Adjust ease 


— 


Back 





by pulling up basting thread to fit 
armhole. There is more ease over 
sleeve cap than just above notches. 
(See sketch K.) 

Pin on seam line. Stitch on sleeve 
side (sleeve up) beginning at under- 
arm seam and finish by stitching over 
seam about 1 inch at the underarm 
seam. If uncertain of fit, baste-stitch 
and try on. 


Joining Skirt and Blouse 

Check waistline measurements. With 
right sides together place blouse inside 
skirt, keeping waistline edges up. Match 
and pin at side seams, center front 
and center back. Adjust blouse ease, 
following pattern instructions. Pin on 
seam line. Stitch from left side open- 
ing around waistline on blouse side. 
(See sketch L.) 








Fits prettily . . . fits pre- 
cisely, under all your 
dresses. Alencon-type 
lace embroidery 
accented by a border of 
dainty scallops; deep- 
matching lace highlights 
the hemline. In multi- 
filament rayon crepe. 
White, pink, navy, and 
black at favorite stores. 
About $4.00. 


Whether you're short, 
average, or tall, this 
Seamprufe Size-u-matic 
slip fits automatically. 
Just give your height 
and bust measurements 
and you get perfect fit 
thanks to precision 
patterns in figure- 
proportioned sizes J 
( 





SIZE-U-MATIC FIT 
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Tall 32-44 
Average 32-44 
Short 32.46 


EACH HEIGHT 





Group 





i 7 Wa 
Over 57 Js: 5°10 5° 7" unoer 5:5 !) 
NOTE: Height Measured With Shoes On 


free booklet and chart 
“Evolution of a Slip” 


In the booklet: an authoritative text and 
story-in-pictures. From fabric selection, 
to finished garment. There is a 
carefully-written text for teaching. 

The accompanying WALL CHART, ideal 
for classroom use, features large-size 
illustrations of principal processes 

and step-by-step descriptions. 














| Mail coupon in coupon section to: 


Educational Division ® Inc. 





412 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
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How to Cut 
Food Costs 


without cutting food value... 
With food prices so high, your 
home economics and adult educa- 
tion classes need your counsel on 
food-money management more than 
ever. Write for the latest edition of 
“Family Food-Money Management” 
Designed to help you teach stu- 
dents how to eat better for less 
money, it includes teacher's sugges- 
tion unit, sample student reference 
folders, recipes, work sheets and 
wall chart. It will be sent to you 
without charge. Use coupon page 
461 or write for your copy today. 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


Dept. PHE-10, 309 West Jackson Bivd. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


@ oa Mais 








Juicier, Tastier 


FROZEN MEATS 





Here’s a chance to help women get 
better freezing results, Recommend KVP 
Freezer Paper! It prevents freezer-burn, 
keeps frozen meats flavorful and succu- 
lent. That’s why it’s the No, 1 choice of 
commercial food lockers! 


KVP FREEZER PAPER 
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teaching foods 
on a meal basis 
(Continued from page 440) 
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Clean up 


Students should be guided to | 


among | 


4, rotate responsibilities 
the four members of each group so that 


each one can have a variety of experi- | 


ences and no one gets more than his 
share of routine tasks. 
keep a record of the participation of 


each member in laboratory work and/or | 


follow a regular pattern of rotation. 
The laboratory work should provide a 


variety of new experiences as well as | 


some repetition of techniques in order 
to teach new principles, to develop stu- 
dents’ confidence and to give more of 
them opportunity to prepare family 
size recipes. 

Four plans for rotation of housekeep- 
ing responsibilities accompany this ar- 
ticle. The housekeeping routine used 
should be planned cooperatively by the 
teacher and the students to fit the 
laboratory situation. 


The good teacher uses some 

e method of checking unit 
housekeeping at the close of the 
period. She can do this herself or it 
can be a housekeeping responsibility for 
which students take turns. 
poses of such a plan are three-fold: 
to establish good standards of cleanli- 
ness and order for kitchen housekeep- 


ing; to expedite work for each class | 
| during the day and to make it possible | 


for group plans to be carried out ac- 
cording to schedule; to keep the home- 
making rooms in good condition at all 
times with student cooperation. 


Equipment must be arranged 
e conveniently. This not only 


| makes it possible to teach good work 


habits, but speeds up preparation and 
so helps to make successful meal basis 
teaching possible in hour periods. Pois 
and pans, small equipment, dishes and 
linens need to be in a convenient place 


| and must be kept where they belong 


| ing time. 


| lem 


so supplies can be found without wast- 
Also food storage should be 
considered. Basic to solving this prob- 
is an efficient plan for storing 


| equipment; that used most often should 


be stored within easy reach. All equip- 
ment should be grouped according to 
use. It is usually a good plan to have 
staple food like flour, sugar and salt 
in canister sets in each unit kitchen or 
in each working desk. 
A color system for each unit 
(Concluded on page 459) 


with 


Groups should | 


The pur- | 


‘There’s Nothing Like 





...and good means 


- MALTEX 


Cereal 


In promoting better breakfasts, 
you'll find Maltex Cereal a big 
help. Maltex has the flavor ap- 
peal so necessary for willing ac- 
ceptance. Everybody likes the 
delicious honey and nut taste of 
this Toasted Wheat and Malted 
Barley cereal. 


And Maltex satisfies perfectly the 
reason for better breakfasts 
good nourishment made evident 
in greater vitality and alertness. 
Maltex Cereal contains important 
vitamins and minerals in their 
natural form. It is salt free... 
and is very easily digested. 


Send for Free Teaching Aids for 
your Good-Breakfast Projects. 
Address: 


MARY PEARL, Director 
Home Economics Department 


‘MALTEX COMPANY 


| Burlington, Vermont 



































FACTS ABOUT 
TAMPONS 


of interest to you and 
your students! 


Doctors overwhelmingly approve tampons, 
like Meds, for normal women 
according to a recent nationwide 
survey of 900 leading gynecolo- 
gists and obstetricians. 





Swimming is safe during the men- 
strual period, according to this 
same survey, provided the water 
is not too cold and tampons are 
worn. When you wear Meds, the 
Modess tampon, it is possible to 
swim with comfort, security, 
peace of mind. 


Unmarried girls can use Meds tampons. 
Medical studies show no physi- 
cal changeisinvolved in their use. 
Thatis why so many single nurses 
use Meds with complete confi- 
dence and assurance. 


New freedom is assured with Meds, the 
invisible sanitary protection per- 
fected by a doctor. This modern 
protection eliminates pads, belts, 
odor, chafing. 

To aid you in being still more 
helpful to yourstudents,we would 
like to send you the educational 
booklet “It’s So Much Easier 
When You Know” and a sample 
of Meds. 





Acceptable 
for ad- 
vertising 
in the 
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of the 
American 
Medical 
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| Miss Olive Crenning, | 
| Special Nursing Representative | 
| Personal Products Corporation, | 
| Dept. PE-10, Milltown, New Jersey | 
| Please send me a free copy of your | 
| booklet and Meds sample in plain | 
| wrapper so that [ may determine how | 
| many I can use in my classes. | 
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| | 
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| | 
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nylon 
(Continued from page 129) 


if they are handled correctly during 
care. However, they can be reset to 


handling. ‘Too much heat for drying 
or ironing may. produce shrinkage. If 
the sewing thread shrinks, it may cause 
nylon merchandise to shrink. This is 
especially true if a great deal of sew- 
ing has been used to produce shirred 
or puckered effects. 


Nylon is very elastic and can_ be 
stretched but will: always come back to 
resume the shape or dimensions at 
which it was set. Merchandise may 
appear distorted for a while, but it 
eventually returns to its original shape. 
Complete recovery may be slow, some- 
times requiring several days. Launder- 
ing seems to hasten recovery. 


Nylon itself does not burn except 
when held in a direct flame. Then it 
fuses to form a hot residue which can 
produce painful burns. However, cer- 
tain oils, dyes and finishes used on the 
fabric may make nylon burn quite rap- 
idly. Special precaution should be 
taken with nylon net and other sheer 
fabrics which may have been stiffened 
with highly inflammable materials. 


Nylon is quick drying because it is 
non-porous and absorbs very little mois- 
ture. Merchandise made of continuous 
filament nylon dries very quickly be- 
cause there are no interstices (spaces 
between the weave) to entrap moisture. 
Spun nylon fabrics, on the other hand, 





may dry more slowly, depending upon 
the closeness of the weave and weight 
of the fabric. ‘The spaces between the 
fibers in the spun yarns entrap moip- 





ture and act like little cups. Instead 
of the moisture evaporating quickly 
it may be retained there for some time. 
Spun nylon fabrics may dry more slow- | 
ly than those made of absorbent fibers. | 

Because of its low absorbency nylon | 
apparel may seem uncomfortable. This | 
can be overcome by the use of knit and 
open weave fabrics. Also it is advisable 
to wear some absorbent items with ny- 
lon garments. For example, a nylon 
dress will be more comfortable if worn 
with lingerie made of more absorbent 
fibers. 

Since nylon lingerie is not absorbent, 
it is more important than ever to pro- 
tect dresses against perspiration, especi- 
ally around the waistline if a heavy belt 
is worn during warm weather. 


Nylon develops static, like other ther- 
moplastic fibers, especially in cold dry 
air. It causes skirts and slips to stick 
together. It also causes dust and lint 
to cling to fabrics. The startling sparks 
produced by these fabrics can be a 





These three FREE 
Fashion Booklets 
keep class and club 
discussions POPPING! 











Girls love Polly Pringle...heroine of 
these informative little booklets. And oh! 
How much they learn from her! Polly 
gives them up to the minute fashion news 
on fibre and fabric...design and detail... 
color and clothes care. Presents it in a 
way that holds their interest...with a 
back-of-the-book quiz to prove how much 
they’ve learned. 

e Send for your FREE class-and-quiz 
fashion folders today! 
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THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. 


Dept. P-15, Printzess Square, Stenetond. ye 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. 


ein Canada Printzess Fashions are manufactured 
by Lazare & Novek, Limited, Montreal, Que. 
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source of real danger. They can set off 
highly explosive fumes or liquids. For 
this reason some hospitals prohibit 
nurses from wearing nylon uniforms 
and lingerie when'on duty. Blending 
with other fibers minimizes the prob- 
lem from static. . Finishes to control it 
are available, but they are removed by 
drycleaning and laundering. Permanent 
anti-static finishes are in the offing. 


Nylon can be dyed in a wide range 
of colors with satisfactory fastness for 
ordinary conditions of use and care. Al- 
though it takes the same dyes, the color 
differs from that produced on acetate. 
Most acetate colors are affected by high 
temperatures and alkalinity. Therefore, 
dyed nylon fabrics should always be 
washed at low temperatures with mild 
soap or detergent and, like any other 
dyed fabric, should be dried away from 
the sun. 

Graying of white nylon may be pro- 
duced by the accumulation of dust or 
lint due to static or it may simply be 
due to aging. This type of all-over 
discoloration cannot be improved. But 
white nylon fabrics may become dis- 
colored by improper use or care. High 
ironing temperatures, drying in sun- 
light, near heat or on a radiator may 
cause discoloration. Dye or soil removed 
from other items washed together with 
it may discolor white nylon. For this 
reason it should be washed alone. When 
the construction of the item permits, 
white nylon items can be laundered in 
a washing machine. The thorough ac- 
tion of the machine, warm water and 
a good soap or detergent will prolong 
its general good appearance. 

Bluing seems to improve the white- 
ness. A bleach can be used to remove 
specific stains, but does not correct th« 
all-over discoloration. In fact, over- 
bleaching may impart a yellow cast to 
nylon just as it does to cotton. 

Nylon is resistant to alkali but is 
damaged by mineral acids. Some de- 
odorants and anti-perspirants are suf. 
ficiently acid in nature to damage ny- 
lon, especially if they are not  thor- 
oughly removed by washing before 
ironing or pressing. The air may con- 
tain certain gases that can combine 
with moisture to produce acids which 
may damage nylon. Curtains can be 
damaged in this way. 

Sunlight causes severe deterioration 
of delustered or semi-dull nylon. This 
explains why some of the first nylon 
curtains proved disappointing. Those 
made of bright nylon should prove 
serviceable if not hung at windows ex- 
posed to very strong sunlight. 

With proper care, the beauty and 
serviceability of well-made nylon mer- 
chandise can be prolonged for a long 
time. Nylon is easy to care for, but 
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this does not mean that it will with- 
stand negligence and abuse. As with 
any merchandise, nylon apparel and 
household items deserve the correct 
care. 

Nylon is easy to launder, but the 
washability of any textile depends not 
only on the fiber, the dyeing and fin- 
ishing, but also upon the type fabric 
and seams, trimmings and design of 
the merchandise. 

If the seams fray easily, wash the 
merchandise carefully by hand or place 
it in a mesh bag for machine launder- 
ing. Wash dyed nylon with lukewarm 
water and mild soap or detergent. 
Wash all white nylon separately or, 
if the construction permits, in a ma- 
chine with rather warm water and a 
good soap or detergent. Use a bluing, 
but bleach only to remove specific 
stains. Overbleaching may yellow white 
nylon. 

To minimize or eliminate ironing 
wring nylon lightly or through a loosely 
adjusted wringer. Nylon can go in the 
dryer, but overheating and overdrying 
should be avoided. 

Knit nylon items seldom require iron- 
ing. Woven nylon will look better if 
ironed while slightly damp. To iron 
nylon use a cool, not a hot, iron. High 
temperatures may melt the fabric. Too 
much heat may yellow white nylon. 

Store nylon in a cool, dark place. 
To avoid creasing, nylon should be 
hung or folded smoothly free of 
wrinkles. 


In general, give nylon reasonable care | 


and it will give long, convenient serv- 
ice. 
& 


teaching foods 
on a meal basis 


(Continued from page 457) 


each piece of equipment marked neat- 
ly and inconspicuously with a dot of 
colored paint on the bottom has saved 
many a step for the teacher and the 
students in replacing equipment in 
kitchens after use. 


Demonstrations of special 
e techniques and practice lessons 
to try out techniques are often 
desirable prior to group meal 
preparation. When _ practice lessons 
are needed, be sure to plan in such a 
way that each student participates ac- 
tively and gains a real learning experi- 
ence. A good practice lesson should 
give each class member a chance to trv 
out the technique to be learned. Stu- 
dents can be encouraged to prepare 
recipes and menus for additional home 
practice. 


streamlined ‘beauty 
for modern living... 








You know the health and charm 


advantages young figures gain... 
with the right Girdle and Bra. 


Flexees creates Corsees— 








Pantie-Girdles and Girdles—of airy 
nylon power net... a pleasure 
to wear; making figure improvements 


so pronounced they’re a joy to see! 


CORSEES GIRDLES: $5.95 
BRAS TO MATCH: $1. 


Hho 


For helpful Booklet—see Coupon Section! 
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NEED MOM: 
GELL EXCLUSIVE 


Earn money for your various class activities, 
equipment, supplies, projects, etc., this quick, 
easy, friendly amd dignified way .. . the 
Complete EXCLUSIVE SUNSHINE line caters 
to every style taste... every pocketbook. 
Nationally Famous 2! Card 
Christmas Assortment i 
MANY DECORATIVE 
LINED ENVELOPES. 
CHRISTMAS HOLLY ASSORTMENT, 16 cards 
and_ 16 DECORATIVE LINED ‘VELOPES. 
CHRISTMAS LUSTRE ASSORTMENT, 20 
Sensational 3 dimensional Kromekote Cards. 


BIG CASH PRIZE SALES CONTEST 


Write for complete details . . . all SUN- 
SHINE Sales people are eligible to earn this 
cash award. 
MANY OTHER FAMOUS SUNSHINE 
CREATIONS 

Nature Print Assortment, Striking Engraved 
Snow Scenes, Religious, Gift Wraps, Ribbons, 
Children’s Books, Stationery, Super Value Im- 
prints at 50 for $1.25, and many others. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES ON APPROVAL 
& 5 FREE IMPRINT FOLDERS 











Write for them NOW, or mail coupon from 
service section of this magazine, 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 


Dept. (Geary 115 FULTON St. New York 38, N.Y. 









NEW BOOK 


100 Years 
of Costumes 
In America 


by 
Rose Netzorg Kerr 





re - 100 Wears 
- f- 

, _cestuaes 

v2 “ih Americ 








A complete, 

authentic story 

of the changes 
in fashions and dress accessories 
in the United States from 1850 to 

1950—a pageant of styles passing 

in review as you turn the pages. 

FEATURES 

@ Illustrations and text show fashion 
progression by ten-year periods. _ 

@ Delightfully written—expertly  illus- 
trated—the result of long and pains- 
taking research. . 

@ More than thirty full-page fashion 
illustrations plus many detailed 
sketches of accessories. 

@ Many uses—fashion design and illus- 
tration, period costumes, plays, pup- 
pets, correlation with American his- 
tory and home economics. 


80 pages—size 7'/2x10. Price $4.95 
Publication date, October 1. Send 
this coupon with your order for 
copies—TODAY. 











1 
1 The Davis Press, Inc., Publishers ; | 
1 58-110 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. ' | 
: Send—copies of 100 YEARS OF COSTUMES , | 
' IN AMERICA at $4.95 each. | 
; [] Payment enclosed C0 Send bill : 
: RE SRG sia Cubedaubeunensesacesbankbabuss a | 
SE, 0 nee ee : 

a ee ZONE ...... STATE ...... ; 


homemaking out of the 
basement 
(Continued from page 436) 

and selecting furnishings of maple and 
natural finished woods. This room was 
planned for use in those teaching situ- 
ations that call for more intimate and 
informal surroundings. A connecting 
door to the foods laboratory will make 
it easy to serve parent suppers, faculty 
teas or community groups when oc- 
casion demands. 


The Home Management House 


Adjoining this room in a_ separate 
unit is the home management house 
consisting of living-dining room, kitchen. 
bathroom and utility room. The house 
can be entered from outdoors or from 
the corridor of the home economics 
wing. By building it as a separate unit 
we were able to get a realistic home 
situation. The dimensions of the rooms 
are typical of a moderate income home 
and are built in natural relation to each 
other. The twenty-two by twelve by 
eight foot living room provides realis- 
tic problems. There is furniture to buy 
and arrange, draperies to select and 
make, rugs and furniture to clean and 
care for plus many other real problems 
every homemaker faces. 

The house is so frequently visited 
that a hostess must be on duty con- 
stantly while school is in session. <A 
rotating schedule of hostesses and man- 
agers gives students valuable experi- 
ences. 

The kitchen of the house is the 
dream of every homemaker. The cab- 
inets are metal in contrast to those in 
the laboratories which are wood. The 
work space is an ideal U-shaped center 
and includes a dishwasher and an elec- 
tric garbage disposer. A china cup- 
board similar to those developed at 
Cornell was built in one wall. When 
the play school is in session high school 
girls prepare the noon meal for chil- 
dren in this kitchen. At other times 
it is the center where food for lunches, 
teas and other family type entertain- 
ment is prepared. 

Eventually the homemaking  activi- 
ties will include the exterior of the 
house as well as the interior. There 
are plans for a flower garden and a 
fenced-in play area for children. 

Steel, bricks and mortar are all in 
place and a dream has come true. Few 
teachers ever have the privilege of 
working out plans in such detail and 
then seeing them carried through so 
nearly as they were conceived. It has 
been an exhilarating experience. None 
of it would have been possible without 
the interest and support of a super- 
intendent who believes schools are run 
to teach children how to live—and that 
home economics has much to contribute. 





FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING* BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 


Direction of Emil Alvin Hartman, 
Foremost Fashion Authority. Resi- 
dent Class request Book 22. Home 
Study Courses request Book 22H. 


812 Fifth Ave. (at 62nd St.) New York 21, N.Y. 











McKnight Publications 


CRAFT BOOKS 


"General 







Leathercraft" 


By Raymond Cherry. 
is book includes 93 
helpful illustrations as 
well as designs and 
complete directions to 
follow for making 35 
attractive articles. It's 
easy to make key 

cases, book marks, purses, 

billfolds and other clever gifts 
when you follow the simple instructions in 
this excellent book. Five major sections: 
Leathers and Tannages, Tools, Processes, De- 
signs, Projects. $1.50. 


“GLOVEMAKING for the BEGINNER” 


By Natalie S. Woolf. This book covers all 
the phases of — gloves—from selectin 
leathers to pressing the finished gloves. 10 
line drawings and photographs, show every 
step in the construction of a glove. Die-cut 
silhouettes are included which give patterns 
for four sizes each of children's, ladies’ and 
men's gloves. $1.50. 


McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 45, Market & Center Sts. Bloomington, tI. 






















WE NEED MEN AND WOMEN 


To Show Amazing New Kind 


of STAINLESS STEEL 


WATERLESS COOKWARE 
> 


By 
BIG MONEY \& : 
FULL OR SPARE TIME 


Sensational new kind of Cookware Club is 
bringing amazing earnings to men and wom- 
en everywhere for full or spare time work. 
You actually can give away Free Stainless 
Steel Mixing Bowls as a Bonus to house- 
wives who get famous Carlton Cookware at 
4 or 44 what they would expect to pay and 
on Easy Pay Add-A-Piece Club Plan that 
makes every housewife an eager Prospect! 


FREE COOKWARE GIVEN to 
Producers to Use and Show 


Yes! You can get your own 15-Piece Set of Matched 
Stainless Steel Waterless Cookware FREE AS A 
BONUS to use and to show. Big earnings daily just 
writing up orders from friends and neighbors. No 
experience needed. We show you everything—supply 
everything you need FREE. Earnings start at once. 
Write quick for full facts. Be first in yourcommunity! 








CARLTON OF CARROLLTON 
DEPT. 73S CARROLLTON, OHIO 
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Teaching 
Aids 





Now that October has come 


And Hallowe’en near for some fun, 


Fill in these coupon without delay 
You’ll find teaching aids 


soon coming your way! 


Why not clip them out TODAY? 





More on the following pages—»> 
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Borden’s, Dept. PH-101, Box 175 
New York 46, New York 
Please send me a free copy of “Good Eating By Borden's” 
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FREE—A Ncw COMPREHENSIVE TEACHING UNI ON PRUNES 
California Prune and Apricot Growers Assn. 

San Jose, California 

Gentlemen: 


Please send my copy of your Teaching Kit which includes the 16-pag. 
teacher's manual—“Prunes: A SUNSWEET Study,” student folders, and qui 





sheets with answer key. I need ........ copies of student folders and quizze: 
POMEOE . s cacsabeicds adic Use aceedl sepacera ceephadens (6.6 00s cs ha arn 
SCHON MIR ERMURIUNIINOUN i) 0c:i2's o4hcoce Maalgiawy 0.0.06 0 eq.0:8 4m 0, we: aie gegen eee 
eh ee PE ET TOOTS EET T ES eee 
a ee 2 eats, caine SOE as akens | eT | 





Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd. 


Patricia Collier, DOLE Home Economist 

Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., Dept. 706-V 

215 Market Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 

Please send one free copy of “How you can give Hawaiian Parties.” I ai 
enclosing my card (or business or school letterhead). 








INOG cess botuatadecdtnc tere eed: epi reel PRED ie vu De vee Cannes eee 
(Please Print) 
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UNIT TEACHING KIT FOR CANNED FOODS 


National Canners Association 
Home Economics Division 


1133 - 20th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send Canned Foods Teaching Kit for ...... students. 
i, Tere oCTee ERT TEET Ee LTT Trey reer ee eee 
(Please Print) | 
Pe Ee i Pe rekicess tees oo an College...... 
COT TUTE TC TEE Peer eT ee 
NA el th cite tix dato oe oti hed DMG i eae eine i PP Tie ee 
10 Oct. 51 PH 
Eat a Good Svenhieet 


Kellogg Company, Home Economics Services 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me colorful 6-page folder, Eat a Good Breakfast, with — 
Planner chart, menus, cooking tips. Also minute- -saving hints on arrangin, 
plies, preparing breakfast. Limit: 30 copies. See Kellogg ad on page 454. 

to Kellogg’s, PHE 1051, Home Economics Services, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Wheat Flour Institute 
309 Jackson, Chicago 6, III. 


Please send me without charge: 

1 a. FAMILY FOOD-MONEY MANAGEMENT (How To Eat Better 1) 
Less Money) com ead teachers’ suggestion unit. 

0 b. Catalog of other free nutrition teaching aids. 


BUN 5s 050% oc caine ve Ral eteonaav ad lea ete Vi Pr er | 
ae oe. ee eee eae College ....... Others 
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These Are Your Teaching Aids! 


1. To make your job easier 
with charts, new books, 
lesson plans, recipes, 


tests and project ideas. 


2. To add more student in- 
terest with literature and 
attractive publications for 


their very own. 


All Free or At A Small Cost 


Send Your Coupons Today! 
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Write to: Home Economics Dept., Maltex Company, Burlington, Yi, 
Please send: New Catalog of 14 Teaching Aids—Posters, Charts, Recipe Fa 
Diet Records, etc—from which I may order, in the quantity needed, items 
ful 3 roa (This offer good only east of Chicago and north of Wa 
ton, 


POLE: 2 O45 MWe SOD PRES St Ainley PR: (Be Be ee se 
Uo eres i SS ees Be ts 3 College. ..... Others. .., 
DONE. nn sincviataascs dhe eR ted eens fk ee 
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No. of H.E. Students Taught—Girls........ Boys.) Go. =i Grade(s) ; 
34 Oct. 51 

Poultry and Egg National Board 

308 West Washi gton Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please send me FREE 

.1 copy of Classroom Study Plan “THE EGG AND YOU” 

.1 copy each “EGGS”; “PLAIN AND FANCY WAYS WITH EGC¢ 
dl Seer Se ee Be ORE Soe ype rere ye. 
POGGIO ooo c osc MMe bo ce Meee cebttie Be oc Nc Chee 34a Pees 60k ote oc 
Reds 2 Bee Oe Bs BE A sb doin Vee hace vee Cabo hs es cp eee des can 


A Tested Technique 

For Classroom Use—FREE 

Consumer Service Department, Box P.H., 

Standard Brands Inc., 595 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


Please send me the tested technique “Baking With Baking Powder,” 
complete with wall chart, outline for teachers, and indicated number of 
manuals and “Test Yourself” tests. 






Man) Ss a Pte is cicees NO. OF MANU 
eS ei) a ee, er 
School. Affilistion. ....0;. 2: A. Aés'co Gand esis: Boat: Sales « NO. OF TESTS 
Pleas oi ik... RR ER ho ee ES SS 
City tT Aen + aa ang oot cece micas tid rpiotea IO die de ateere's cis» SU 
‘er ) 
17 Oct. 51 
United Fruit Com 
Offers Teaching 





A new 24- ~page CHIQUITA BANANA COOK B 
with all recipe illustrations in four-colors. A new edud 
tional BANANA WALL CHART, also in full colo 
Both are in the NEW TEACHING KIT, free to 
Home Economics teachers. ews Fruit Company, Pi 
3, North River, New York 6, N. Y 


o > ibid dhaddvdveke te dalbsknie tiie Metall i. ee 










Consumer Education Department 


AZ JOHNSON'S WAX 


i 


eae a Racine, Wisconsin 
= 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Self Polishing Wax testing kit 


Please send me items checked: 
(CO Free pint can Glo-Coat 


(CD Free teaching aids (See ad Cover 4) 
(-] Glo-Coater Applier ($1.19 value) for which I enclose 25¢ 


1 can wie Student circulars. 


Name. Linke Oe OF MPO, SL? 





School or Organizati he 








Add. 
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Yes! You can have 
All these Free and Inexpensive 
Teaching Aids! 
All you have to do is: 
1. Read the coupons. 
2. Fill in those you want. 


3. Mail to: 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


REMINDER 


Be sure to write plainly 
Tear coupons apart 
Enclose money if requested 
Fill out master coupon 
when returning coupons 


from the September listing 


More on the following page ——»> 
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HOUSEHOLD PAPERS 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 
Parchment, Michigan 


Please send me free samples and information about such 
KVP Paper Maid household aids as: Cookery Parchment, 
Heavy Waxed Paper, Shelf Papers, Pie Tape, Freezer Paper, 

i rchment, Mats, Baking Cups, Dusting Paper, 
Fancy Waxed and Kalacloths. 


Name Title 






















































City Zone State 
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| 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Consumer Education, a ay PRIC | 
250 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio 
Please send me one free copy of the Home Laundering Reference Handbook and...... 
additional copies at Sc each, (I enclose check, money order or ee Also send... . 
copies of the Home Laundering Student Fact Folders (free). I would like a free eon, 
of the Westinghouse Teaching Aids Catalog. . ..and the Film Catalog....... 
SC RMEMR DORE YORU Uaes ogee coche Crest cso ecceedee 
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Sunshine Art Studies 
Dept. PE 10, 115 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Please send: Sample Kit on Approval. 


DESC UCENT ste vcceccac ceca «<« Ming YaSans pe! SS Bn 
Semeol ....... Jc... S..... dca cts College -7..... Others .... 
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SMP, 28 Gv vie Oe ater ets Pekas Lin's. ¢.0 Sec, OMIM cic sic che eameel 
No. of H.E. Students Taught- Girls. po ee Bete: 5 23 Grade(s)....... 





The Davis Press, Inc. Publishers 
58-110 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


Send .... copies of 100 YEARS OF COSTUMES IN AMERICA at $4.95 each 


() Payment enclosed CJ Send bill 
ME Sch vie acd bas «2 scv dept eee nievew ns thas 6 cheese bveeebal 
ORE. age fe Ve: fee oe Bee Ae 
WE ts vb cence dew hd oben eva yo Fee DOME: Nsv'descs ecaneute 
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Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16 " 
Please send me without charge: 

Material for Teachers (Check appropriate space): 


1. (] Wall Chart—the principal textile fibers 
2. (] Wall Chart—basic steps in spinning Celanese yarn 


Material for Pupils (Indicate number of booklets required for your class): 





RES 1 “How to Choose Your Fabrics Wisely” 

BS cure “How to Sew on Tricot — 

» pan ee Pa 3 “Lovely Clothes Deserve Loving Care” 

pg tee Aes “Important Things to Know ‘A ut Knit Fabrics” 
BONE Sere. TRON Pb can Ce ee ees Saye Cowie Re ARB er 
MR iN 5 sc ate da 004s Pardee caeeawtes ela Soret 4: ee EE ee 
yearns HG Me Pe Fare rE Ase 


Educational Division 


Flexees 
417 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. WY if 
Please send me: L ¢ 


FREE BOOKLET 
“HOW TO — FIGURE BEAUTY” 


eyed to America's new living habits— 
TH helpful “figure-type’” illustrations | 


PILAR OT UTC OO EEN ER RY 
a CT tee RE College....... 
PN iS BS eS es ee ee SE er | 
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NOW READY 


PORTFOLIO OF CAREER COVERS 


10 separate prints with de- 
scription of the careers for 
which home economies pre- 
pares students. 


For use as a basis for talks 
on opportunities in home 
economics or for wall dis- 
plays. 


Price $1.00 Per Set 





Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 











“Master Recipe” Cards—1 set—$1.00 


A New Laboratory Teaching Aid! 








































NO MORE LABORATORY “HEADACHES” 
finished standard 
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SIXTY MASTER RECIPES 


Here Are Your Laboratory Lesson Plans for All Year! 

The MASTER RECIPE is the latest and best way to teach cooking. 
Make your students GOOD COOKS in ONE year. By using a MASTER 
RECIPE you can teach the making of 500 foods in only SIXTY lessons. 
SIXTY MASTER RECIPES on 4x 6 cards, ready to take to the labora- 
tory: no books, no dictation, no delay. 

By teaching a MASTER RECIPF® the students: 

MASTER the ingredients, 

MASTER the proportions, 

MASTER the method of mixing, 

MASTER the success of ONE BASIC RECIPE. 

They are then MASTER of the variations and can work with independ- 
ence and comprehension. 


Each Student Should Have a Set of ‘Master Recipes” 
These SIXTY cards are only $1.00. The students should use them as a 
foundation for a PERMANENT recipe file. 
THEY ARE scientific, up-to-date, accurate, authentic! 
NO ORDER for less than TEN sets is accepted, 10 for $10.00. 
ORDER as many sets as you need for your class. 
A sturdy cardboard Recipe File Box may ‘‘? ordered for 25¢ extra— 
Complete set, 25 
A permanent metal Recipe File Box may “be ordered for 50c extra 
Complete set, $1.50. 
Write for our complete catalog 


Order From 
Gillum Book Company 


400-408 Woodland, Kansas City, Missouri 
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Necchi Sewing Machine Sales Corp. 
Dept. 720, 164 West 25th Street, New York 1, N. Y. : 
I'd like my local Necchi dealer to arrange a home demons rai 


oe obligation on my oe Fag of course! 
Please send me your FREE 


See advertisement on Page 449 
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333 mn 88s Personal Products Corporation 
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Milltown, New Jersey 





Please send me a free copy of your booklet, I#’s So Much Easiq 
When You Know, and Meds sample, in plain wrappers, th 
I may determine how many I can use in my classes. 
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FREE Fashion Material for Teachers and Students 
The Printz-Biederman Compan 
Dept. P-15, Printzess fouve. Gl Cleveland 3, Ohio 
Please send me the FREE booklets checked: 
er ee Spring Fashion Brochure ........3-Lesson Fashion Quiz 
NE Shaw coh wick Rate y 6 pee y a hens FE WE beak Sine Uke r6.e 6 SNe 
RNC sin & ccnsi in kp og dre 44 « Oe EE kasd hie wee Ree veKies cas 
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OT a ar a kee > ke SS 
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412 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


iaealiaaiiaitla 5 ih NE Lea So 
Please send me: 
FREE BOOKLET 
“EVOLUTION OF A SLIP” 
and WALL CHART 


SEAMPRUFE, Inc. 
Prepared especially for textiles and clothing classes. 


Se Oe ere ee ee er rrr ee rer ere TTT 
Ea ae eee = Je Fi Ss 6.x. ae or College 
Ne oie tae tie tt iie se. No. Students. ..........0n 
ERE eee BRS oe We trae a res TAME crtes eT ees State. . 


19 Oct. 51 


Singer Sewing Machine einiiate 
149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, free of charge, new 40-page illustrated booklet ‘The Story 
Sewing”’. 





NGM 5 59 CPs 6 SNS Se aR RY ve heen We 65. as 
SE SS ie OE. Rape Si I Comege ....%..> Others 

eT, ee Ep ey Gye Ei PERS RAO Gree me, 
RAR eer bio) BONE 3:4 dis Serge os bo County. .......+++ 
No. of H.E. Students Taught—-Girls........ EMIS. <p a icisay Grade(s)....+« 


16 Oct. 51 


Tampax Incorporated 


155 East 44th Street 
New York 17, New York 


Please send the free material checked, 
O Tampax manual for teachers, ““How Times 
Have Chang ed.” ( Sample box of Tampax 
containing « , Junior, Super absorbencies. 
( Booklet for students ‘Coming of Age” with 
order card for additional free supply. 
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NOTE: These are not Lesson Plans a 


—but acondensation of ideasandinforma- J 
tion from many sources, attractively illus- 
trated and organized by the Corn Products 4 
Refining Company to save the teacher’s 4 
time. She can use the material to develop 
lessons and projects to fit her own plan 

of study. 
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Free! 7 Classroom Study Units 


(WHILE THEY LAST! 
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IME FOR A SALAD 
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COUPON BRINGS BOTH UNITS... FREE! 





JANE ASHLEY, Home Service Dept. N 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


Please send me free 

eee ase “Easy-Mix” Pastry Study Unit 
.........--‘Salads and Dressings” Study Unit 
yee copies of Student’s Material 
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omemaking fil 
mer Education 


the Director of the Cons 
Department of S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
HOW TO GET BEST RESULTS WITH PRIDE coated, the first piece treated is ready for wiping. 
Besure tosaturate the application pad thorough- The remedy for 4 streaked application is a 
it will deposit an une simple one—just another coat of Pride, proper 
ly applied. 
mulation of 


f Pride. Then areas 
as streaks b 


will show UP 
between the gleaming and the dull finish. 
Streaks can also be caused by wiping the Pride according tO 
film before it is thorou ghly dry, which removes result ina smeary appearance since the cleaners 
the damp wax- A haze begins t0 form as soon in Pride dissolve Of loosen the old film. This 
as Pride is applied, but often there are some mixes with the new wax and is then distributed 
spots which take slightly longet to dry because over the surface. TO remedy, loosen the old film 
the film is 4 little heavier: Fight or ten minutes with Pride, then wipe off with a dry cloth be 
is usually ample for complete drying, S° by the fore it has time to dry- Follow with 2 regulat 
oms is application of Pride. 
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USE COUPON ON PAGE 518 


JOHNSON’S 
WAX — 
research for easter housekeeping 


Cons 
umer Education Department 
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) Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin 
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